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FESS wry 


USES rider brings bill veto—USES helps break 
production bottlenecks—Federal pay rolls drop 
faster than jobs—Amended GI Bill of Rights— 
Some figures on referral and placement service 
by USES—USES activities at a glance. 


AS THE CONGRESS reconvened for the second 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress, one of the 
major questions confronting it revolved about the 
future of the USES. Congress had attached a rider 
to the rescission bill (to cancel left-over war appropria- 
tions) which directed the return of the public employ- 
ment service to the State governments within 100 days. 
The President had not only refused to sign it, but 
reiterated his reasons for disapproval of the USES 
rider in what some observers believed to be one of his 
strongest statements on the subject. Said Mr. 
Truman: 


In my reconversion message of September 6 to the Congress 
I pointed out our national responsibilities and problems in 
connection with reemployment during the reconversion period. 
... At the time of such acute emergency. ... I cannot 
approve legislation which, under some conditions, may offer 
only a choice between a substantially substandard service or 
no service at all. 

It seems clear to me that a matter of such grave importance 
as our public employment system deserves not only permanent 
legislation, but legislation carefully and separately con- 
sidered, ... 

The fact is that our present legislation governing the operation 
of our cooperative Federal-State employment service system, 
enacted in 1933, needs thorough revision in the light of changed 
conditions. Several bills now pending before both houses of 
the Congress—H. R. 4437, S. 1456, and S. 1510—are designed 
to accomplish this. Enactment of such permanent legislation 
is essential before a transfer back to State operation can be 
achieved in an efficient and orderly manner. 

Adequate and uniform standards of service must be main- 
tained and proper security for the personnel of the organization 
itself must be provided in a permanent way, if it is to keep 
and attract the caliber of personnel able and eager to perform 
its important tasks. 

Only in this way can we provide a sound and permanent 
basis for Federal-State cooperation in the maintenance of a 
post-war system of public employment offices which will meet 


the needs of veterans, employers, workers, and the Nation as a 
whole. 
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q Taking action to break bottlenecks that are im- 
peding completion of reconversion, the Government 
has made the Civilian Production Administration 
responsible for identifying products—mostly com- 
mon components—whose lagging output is delaying 
production of certain end-products vital to reconver- 
sion and expansion of industries. 

In this reconversion assignment the United States 
Employment Service has been given a sphere of re- 
sponsibility which was spelled out in a recent field 
instruction. ‘Together with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it supplies official labor market information 
on any possible hindrance to recruitment as an aid 
to recruitment for the so-called critical production. 
Such information or findings will carry considerable 
weight in the deliberations of the Sub-Committee on 
Bottlenecks of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion leading to recommendations to the 
Office of the Stabilization Administrator. 

In addition, the USES will be expected to give all 
possible assistance in recruitment of whatever labor 
supplies are needed to speed production designated 
as critical by the Stabilization Administrator. 

The initial list of such products included: Common 
and face brick, gray iron (including cast-iron radia- 
tion castings); cotton broad-woven goods; lead, 
lumber (including logs for sawmills and veneer and 
plywood operations); and cast-iron soil pipe. Addi- 
tions and deletions will be made from time to time 
as shortages threaten to impede production. 


Federal pay rolls have shrunk since the Japanese 
surrender even more rapidly than Federal employ- 
ment. The workweek of most Government agencies 
was cut from 48 to 44 to 40 hours, eliminating over- 
time pay. Between August and November, the drop 
in pay rolls amounted to $151 million or 24 percent. 
The corresponding drop in employment amounted to 
15 percent. Federal pay rolls were expected to de- 
cline faster than employment following the year-end 
seasonal rush when the workweek of Postal Service 
employees was scheduled for a cut from 48 to 40 
hours. 

The present policy of the Civil Service Commission 
is to limit hiring to veterans and laid-off Government 
workers as long as there are sufficient numbers of 
such workers to fill vacancies. Jobs for which appli- 








cations from the general public are being currently 
accepted are: Stenographer, typist, student dietition, 
staff dietition, civil engineering aid, stationary fire- 
man, engineering draftsman, librarian, clinical psy- 
chologist, and medical and psychiatric social worker. 
In addition, the War Department is reported to have 
openings in overseas jobs, mainly secretarial. The 
War Department conducts its own recruiting and 
examining for these jobs independent of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

President Truman has requested Government agen- 
cies to reexamine their personnel policies, procedures, 
and practices in order to guarantee that existing jobs 
will be filled fairly without distinction because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. He also asked 
that the Civil Service Commission cooperate with the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee on questions 
affecting the employment of minorities in the Gov- 
ernment service. 


§ Veterans going to school and disabled veterans tak- 
ing vocational rehabilitation courses under Public 
Laws 346 and 16, will have their subsistence checks 
increased (retroactively to January 1, 1946) as a result 
of recent amendments to veterans legislation ap- 
proved by the President on December 28. The 
amendments increase subsistence allowances for single 
men going to school or taking on-the-job training 
under the GI bill from $50 to $65 a month, and for 
married men from $75 to $90. Disabled veterans 
who receive education or training under Public Law 
16, will have their disability pension payments in- 
creased from a minimum of $92 to $105 a month for 
single men, and from $105 to $115 for married men, 
plus $10 per month for one child, $7 for each additional 
child, and $15 for any dependent parent. 


Age restrictions contained in the original act have 
been removed, and any eligible veteran now is entitled 
up to 4 years of such courses (based on length o 
service) regardless of age. 


The major changes in the educational program 
under the two bills are: 


Public Law 346: Increased subsistence payments; no 
deductions from any future bonus payments for 
benefits received under the bill; permits officers on 
terminal leave or men being hospitalized pending 
discharge to begin their studies, without subsistence 
payments; extends the time a course may be initiated 
from 2 to 4 years after discharge or end of the war, 
whichever is later, and extends the time limit for 
completing a course from 7 to 9 years; removes all age 
limitations; permits taking of short, intensive courses 
costing up to $500 with a proportionate reduction in 
the veteran’s period of eligibility; permits veterans to 
take correspondence courses at Government expense. 


Public Law 16: Increased subsistence allowances; 
permits taking, with VA approval, of vocational 
training involving more than 4 years of study. Time 
limit for completing such a course is extended from 6 
to 9 years after the end of the war; permits officers on 
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terminal leave or men being hospitalized pending 
discharge to begin their studies, without subsistence 
payments. 


§ As of November the USES ran a sample survey to 
determine the extent of referral and placement services 
rendered to employers throughout the country. The 
firms covered employed more than 10 million workers, 
and represented all types of nonagricultural activity, 
and included both small and large establishments. 


The results show that the USES serviced about 78 
percent of all large establishments (over 200 workers) 
and 52 percent of the smaller ones during the survey 
month. 


In the manufacturing industries (which made up the 
bulk of the firms surveyed) 80 percent of the large, 
and 53 percent of the smaller plants were serviced by 
the USES, while in the transportation group over 69 
percent of all large, and 52 percent of the smaller 
companies were serviced by the public employment 
offices. 

In the trades and services, over one-half of the sur- 
veyed establishments hired workers through the USES. 
Many of these were small shops which depend largely 
on the public employment offices to find workers. 

The USES is also providing workers for over 70 
percent of the Government establishments surveyed. 
These offices provide many job opportunities for 
returning veterans. 


USES activities at a glance, November 1945 














Change from 
Number last month 
Over-all 
Job applications........... 1,016,000 | 11% increase. 
Referrals to nonagricultur- 

Ms bskeeweaene eves 1,096,000 | 17% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 

Moccsacesevessscessecese 484,200 | 20% decrease. 
Placements, women........ 140,400 | 19% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped... 14,200 | 24% decrease. 
Inter-area clearance place- 

MON ds ve seccesecseces 9,700 | 34% decrease. 
Counseling interviews..... 116,900 | 10% increase. 
U. C. claims taken by USES 

porsonndl *....cccccceses 2,143,000 | 1% decrease. 

Veterans 
i gn esecreeseoecs 597,600 | 38% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. 358,000 | 9% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 

Bh ccccsscsscecces oteeees 134,600 | 13% increase. 
Placements, disabled...... 8,800 | 23% decrease. 
Counseling interviews ?.... 87,400 | 22% increase. 
Referrals to other agencies 

for information, rehabili- 

tation, and training...... 254,700 | 56% increase. 





1 Does not include SRA claims. 
2 World War II only. 
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Again— 
The Placement Process 


. + Byo.«k. FJETLAND 


Deputy Director for 
Michigan, USES 


EVERY ACTIVITY and every phase of the Employ- 
ment Service program is, to my mind, an integral part 
of the placement process. Selection, referral, and 
verification of placement may be the primary mechani- 
cal parts of the placement process but we must not 
fail to consider that all other activities of the office 
have a telling effect on placement—and the ways in 
which it may be expedited or improved. 

After all—what is a placement—or better still, a 
satisfactory placement? A satisfactory placement is one 
which: taxes a worker’s abilities; which gives him 
sufficient income so that he and his family can live 
according to standards which they have established 
for themselves; and which provides security and op- 
portunity. The job must provide the opportunity for 
him to do the things he wants to do. If the job pro- 
vides these things you will have a contented worker 
and a satisfied employer. 

If we accept this definition of satisfactory placement, 
the placement job is no longer a simple one. Casual 
referrals to job openings will not result in satisfactory 
placements. Lack of knowledge of the worker’s 
abilities, his desires, his needs and his aims; or lack 
of knowledge of the requirements of the job, will cer- 
tainly not provide for satisfactory placement. 

Beginning, then, with the assumption that we are 
all in agreement that our purpose is satisfactory place- 
ments, how should we go about setting up an organiza- 
tion and how should we operate to make that or- 
ganization effective? 

The first step in planning any organization is to 
establish goals or objectives. These objectives have 
been well outlined in the six-point program presented 
by Governor McNutt in his message to the employees 
of the War Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Service on August 11, 1945. 
Personally, I would prefer to look upon the program 
as a one-point program with six coordinated activi- 
ties designed to drive that point into the heart of 
occupational insecurity. The six activities which 
Governor McNutt outlined were: (1) labor market 





Editor's note: The January issue of the Revizw was devoted to the 
special theme of the Placement Service as one of the segments of the 
six-point program. Continuing with detailed examination of that 
theme, we now present Mr. Fjetland’s contribution to that discus- 
sion. Mr. Fjetland has just joined the staff of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. 
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THE 


6-POINT PROGRAM 


analysis, (2) employment counseliiig, (3) personnel 
management service to employers (industrial services), 
(4) placement service, (5) special service to veterans, 
and (6) cooperation with community agencies. 

The individual activities mentioned are being con- 
sidered separately in the series of special REview 
issues so I will make no effort to discuss each in detail. 
But it is necessary to point out briefly the relationship 
of one to the other. All of the activities, with the 
exception of special service to veterans, are essential 
to and a part of the placement process; and, an 
effective placement process is essential to service to 
veterans. (See p. 5 for the special section on Service 
to Veterans.) 

First, then, consider the over-all relationship of the 
individual activities. 

Contrary to opinions expressed by some, labor market 
analysis is not designed only to provide information to 
state, regional and headquarters offices in the form of 
reports but is designed to provide interviewers and 
counselors with facts on current and future employ- 
ment opportunities within the community. Without 
the information which good labor market analysis 
provides, no interviewer can be sure that the referral 
he makes will result in a satisfactory placement and 
no counselor can give proper aid to an individual 
applicant in planning for a satisfactory vocational 
career. 

Counseling (and it should be remembered that the 
type of counseling for which the employment service 
is responsible is employment counseling) is definitely an 
important part of the placement process. Employ- 
ment counseling is a means through which it is ex- 
pected that a satisfactory placement can be made when 
the ordinary placement processes fail. 

Industrial services might be looked upon by some 
as something remote from the placement function. 
Yet, when we examine the purposes of our service to 
employers we find that it definitely can be included 
as a4 part of the placement process. If we are to oper- 
ate an employment service and not merely a labor 
exchange, then we must accept as one of our responsi- 
bilities assistance to the employer in establishing a 
personnel program designed to meet his needs. 

Special service to veterans was provided for by law— 
not as a program separate and distinct from the em- 
ployment service, but rather as recognition of the 
fact that the men and women who, because of war, 
had been deprived of the opportunity of occupational 
development, needed extra help and service. 

Cooperation with community agencies is one of the 
points already discussed in the REview. (See Decem- 
ber 1945.) How does that fit into the placement, 
process? To make good placements, we must coor- 
dinate our activities with and get the cooperation of 
the community—through the schools, chambers of 
commerce, labor organizations, veterans groups, and 
others who provide leadership in dealing with com- 
munity problems. 

Many people say that our six-point program is 
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nothing new. Perhaps they are correct. Our six- 
point program is really our old program, dressed up in 
new clothes, applied to our present-day problems, and 
presented in such a way that even those of us who have 
spent years in the employment service looked upon it 
as something new—something different. 

And, we are justified in this new attitude toward our 
old jobs. For, even though labor-market analysis as a 
part of employment service operations was not new, 
we now place new emphasis on its importance as an 
aid to the community, to the employer, and to the 
employment service in planning for the future. 

The fact that the six-point program is not new in 
respect to fundamentals, does not mean that there is 
no necessity for adjustment in our thinking, in our 
planning, or in our method of operation. We must 
build new attitudes for new times. 

We now come to the Placement Service itself which 
has been defined as “‘a method for bringing jobs and 
workers together promptly and in an orderly manner.” 
Here we may stop to consider the mechanics of selec- 
tion, referral, and recruitment. 


Interrelation of the 6 Points 


In referring to placement service as the mechanics 
of selection, referral, and recruitment, I do not infer 
that these functions should be performed mechanically. 
On the contrary, none of the tasks included in the 
placement service function can be performed success- 
fully except when adequate provision has been made 
for effectively carrying out all of the other functions 
which have been included in the six-point program. 

When talking about placements, I am not limiting 
myself to one kind of placement. More specifically, 
I am not talking about the placement which you are 
permitted to include in your statistical report. I am 
considering as a placement, for the purpose of this 
discussion, any worker who directly or indirectly 
through the activity of the employment service has 
been hired or has been retained in employment that 
is acceptable according to the standards of a satis- 
factory placement. 

In order to do the placement job the following 
functions must be performed: (1) Labor market 
analysis; (2) Interviewing; (3) Employment coun- 
seling; (4) Job development; (5) Industrial service; 
(6) Reception; (7) Public relations; (8) Recruit- 
ment. 

Is this list complete? What about registration? 
What about referral? Did you forget selective place- 
ment? Isn’t selection a function? What about 
coding? And occupational analysis? And order 
taking? 

Without doubt a good argument could be presented 
for the inclusion of any or all of the above activities 
among the functions necessary to the placement pro- 
cess. I have no quarrel with those who would include 
them. But before adding to the list, we must take the 
next step in this analysis of the placement process by 
breaking the functions down into tasks, relating the 
tasks one to another and providing for the assignment 
of those tasks on a correlated basis. 
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Analysis of the labor market consists of three parts. 
First is the gathering of the information, then the 
assembling and finally the analysis. Assignments in 
the matter of gathering information should be in 
accordance with the source of the information. 
Thus, to the employer service division should be given 
the responsibility of gathering information from the 
employers relative to labor demand, and to the appli- 
cant service division should be assigned the task of 
providing information on labor supply. The labor 
market analyst should have the task of assembling the 
information, determining its completeness and analyz- 
ing its content. For use of the interviewers and coun- 
selors he should prepare a transcript of that portion of 
his analysis which is pertinent to placement, job 
development or counseling. In every office, regard- 
less of size, some person should have the responsibility 
of keeping informed on labor market developments 
and of making this information available to other 
members of the office staff. 

Interviewing has two objectives: the immediate one 
is the determination of occupational qualifications; 
the ultimate one is the placement of the applicant in 
suitable employment. The registration form should 
be looked upon as the by-product of, not the objec- 
tive of the interview. Recording of the interview has 
as its primary purpose a saving of time; first by pro- 
viding a ready source of qualitative and quantitative 
information relative to available workers; second by 
shortening the time of interview on subsequent visits 
of the applicant. Referral is a task incident to the 
placement process. It is the medium through which 
the interview may result in a placement. 

The function of counseling like that of interviewing 
has two objectives, the immediate one being to provide 
assistance to the applicant in developing an occupa- 
tional plan or in making an occupational adjustment; 
the ultimate one is satisfactory placement. Counsel- 
ing is primarily an extension of the interviewing func- 
tion designed to provide assistance to those who are 
occupationally maladjusted—or who have been unable 
to find themselves occupationally. 


Ramifications of Job Development 


Job development is a function with many ramifica- 
tions. Success of the entire placement process de- 
pends to a large extent on how well the job develop- 
ment function is performed. Two types of job de- 
velopment programs are necessary—one to meet 
immediate and specific needs and the other to meet 
the problem of absorbing a general increase in the 
labor supply. The first program must be based on 
information provided by interviewers, counselors, and 
the labor market analyst and the latter on labor 
market information developed by the labor market 
analyst. The primary responsibility should be assign- 
ed to the employer service division with the inter- 
viewers and counselors pointing up the need in imme- 
diate problem cases and the labor market analyst 
providing information on the immediate and future 
employment prospects within the community. 


(Continued on p. 7) 
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The Veteran— 


Farst Concern of the USES 

















“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY?” they associated themselves together. They took up arms in defense of morals, 
principles, and ideals. In defense of these things and many others they engaged in combat with powerful and 
ruthless enemies. Theirs was a privileged—but a hard struggle. 

These men and women, whom we now call veterans, came from the farms, schools, factories, offices, and, 
above all, from the homes ‘of America. They exchanged their tweeds and serges and denims for a common 
uniform to serve a common cause. Their achievements on land, at sea, and in the air were the wonder of the 
world. Bronze and marble and little white crosses will record. their glory for posterity. Theirs was indeed a 


distinguished service. 


Their mission accomplished, they are coming home. 


By service and sacrifice they preserved for themselves 


and their countrymen the America we hold so dear. They now seek to serve in another capacity—in the produc- 


tive economy of our democratic society. 


These are the men and women whom the Veterans Employment Service and the United States Employment 
Service have been directed to serve. Congress, in the enactment of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” recognized the USES 


as the agency of Government best equipped to assist our veterans in the attainment of their employment objec- 
tives. In so doing, Congress paid high tribute to the loyal men and women in every local Employment Service 
office in the Nation. 

Veterans are neither unusual nor unique in their needs and their wants. They, like other people, seek eco- 
nomic security and social equality. By reason of their absence from civilian life, they will have many questions. 
Answers must be readily available. They will need advice regarding opportunities for training, the selection 
of appropriate vocations in which to train, the utilization of skills developed or acquired in the service, and, 
generally, the best course to follow in finding the right job. Expert counsel must be provided. They will seek 
job opportunities in which their highest skills will be utilized and which will offer them economic security. Those 
who are disabled will require special and preferential service. Selective placement must be emphasized. 

The United States Employment Service, functioning through the Department of Labor, has every reason 
to believe that the skill acquired under the pressure of the wartime challenge is sufficient to guide us now as we 


face the enormous and difficult task of the readjustment of the veteran to civilian life. 


—PeERrRY FAULKNER, Chief, Veterans’ Employment Service 


USES SERVICES.TO VETERANS AS SEEN FROM WASHINGTON 


Ona 
National Canvass 


VETERANS HAVE BEEN using the United States 
Employment Service offices on an increasing scale 
during the past 5 years. Since the fall of 1940, when 
military training of World War II servicemen began, 
approximately 2,700,000 applications for jobs have 
been taken for World War II veterans. During this 
period, local USES offices have made 3,150,000 
referrals to jobs and 1,400,000 placements for these 
veterans. 

In 1933 the Wagner-Peyser Act directed the 
USES “to maintain a veterans service to be devoted 
to securing employment for veterans.” With ap- 
proval of representatives of national veteran organi- 
zations, management, and labor, a program was 
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developed to service veterans through offices operated 
by, or affiliated with, the USES. The Veterans 
Employment Service (VES) of the USES, appointed 
Veterans Employment Representatives (VER’s) i 
each State to plan and supervise employment service 
programs for veterans. VER’s were also assigned to 
each local USES office to service veteran jobseekers. 
In 1944 the “GI bill of rights’’ made the USES 
responsible for providing job counseling and place- 
ment services to veterans. The structure of VES 
was reinforced and a Veterans Placement Service 
Board was set up to establish policies governing 
USES services to veterans. This Board is composed 
of a Chairman—the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Director of the National Selective Service 
System, and the Secretary of the Department of 
Labor who is responsible for administering the 
functions of the USES. In addition, order No. 1 
of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
requires the USES to provide in each local office 
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an information service to inform veterans of their 
rights and benefits available through other agencies. 

The VES Program. As presently operated, each 
local office of the USES provides job counseling, 
placement service, and information service for 
veterans. Veterans are given preferential service in 
all divisions of the office. In addition a Veterans 
Employment Representative is appointed in each 
office to take all possible steps to promote the em- 
ployment interest of veterans. 

USES representatives are now stationed at Army 
and Navy separation centers to provide staff assistance 
to military counselors. They take part in the training 
of military counselors and supply them with labor 
market and employment information. At the separa- 
tion centers, military counselors or interviewers inform 
the dischargees of the specialized job counseling and 
placement services provided for them in all USES 
offices. Individual interviews with USES representa- 
tives are given all men who request them. Dis- 
chargees desiring employment assistance are advised 
to report to the USES serving their home communities 
and are given cards of introduction to these offices. 

Representatives are also stationed at Army and 
Navy hospitals to take job applications for men about 
to be discharged and to obtain information concerning 
physical limitation which will help in locating suitable 
employment for the disabled. 


A Base of Actual Experience. 


The VES program is based on practical experience. 
In January 1944, the USES established seven local 
employment office demonstration centers in which an 
experimental program for service to veterans was 
installed. Community resources were organized 
around a unified placement and advisory program for 
veterans. As a result of these experiences, veterans 
services in all local employment offices now employ 
methods and procedures demonstrated to be most 
effective in servicing veterans. 

Here are some recent achievements of the USES on 
behalf of veterans: 

Veteran applications.—Veteran applications for jobs 
have increased steadily since February 1944. From 
a monthly total of 68,200 in February 1944, veteran 
applications have risen to a peak of 597,600 in No- 
vember 1945. In November 1945, 98 percent of 
all veteran applications were for World War II 
veterans. Undoubtedly applications will continue to 
increase as more and more servicemen are discharged 
from the services. 

Veteran referrals.—Referrals of veterans to non- 
agricultural jobs have climbed from 86,000 in Febru- 
ary 1944 to 358,400 in November 1945. The con- 
tinuous increase in veteran referrals, which has 
occurred since May 1945, reflects the increased rate 
of demobilization of the armed services. Thirty-three 
percent of all referrals made in November by the 
USES were for veterans, as compared with 7 percent 
veteran referrals in February 1944. Although re- 
ferrals of nonveterans have been declining in the past 
few months, referrals of veterans have continued to 
rise. 
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Veteran placements.——Monthly placements of vet- 
erans in nonagricultural jobs rose from 51,800 in 
February 1944 to a November total of 134,600. 
Twenty-eight percent of all placements made by the 
USES in November were for veterans. Veterans of 
World War II account for more than 95 percent of 
all veteran placements. 

Certain fluctuations in placement activities during 
the past few months, occurring for both veterans and 
total applicants, can be attributed to factors peculiar 
to the reconversion period: A temporary contraction 
in number and range of job opportunities, the desire 
of applicants to hold out for jobs which utilize their 
specialized skills and which offer wages and work 
conditions suitable to them, step-ups in Job specifica- 
tions by employers, and heavy workloads at USES 
local offices. 

Ratio of referrals to placements.—Records of the 
number of referrals needed for every 100 placements 
reflect efforts put forth by USES offices and VER’s to 
place veterans as well as the increasing degree of 
selectivity exercised by both employers and appli- 
cants. In November 1945, 273 referrals were made 
for every 100 placements of World War II veterans, 
and 235 referrals for other veterans. These ratios are 
significantly higher than the 215 referrals for every 100 
placements of nonveterans. 

Except for minor interruptions, the number of 
referrals for every 100 placements of World War II 
veterans climbed from 175 in February 1944 to 273 
in November 1945. 

Counseling program.—Job counseling is a service 
to veterans prescribed in the “GI bill of rights.” 
Many veterans and nonveterans require help in de- 
ciding which occupational field or specific job will be 
best suited to their special abilities, skills, aptitudes and 
interests. The USES counseling program is set up to 
assist the applicant to determine his present and poten- 
tial qualifications and relate them to job opportunities 
in order that he may make the right choice of a job. 

A veteran who needs help in deciding the type of 
job for which he is suited, or who appears to need 
training is referred to an employment counselor. The 
counselor examines whatever records are available on 
the applicant’s separation records from the armed 
services showing preservice training and experience, 
training acquired and jobs performed while in service 
and supplements these as necessary through discus- 
sions with the veteran. Information from school 
records, test scores administered and interpreted by 
other agencies, physical capacity information, etc., is 
assembled when pertinent and studied by the coun- 
selor in his attempts to obtain a complete picture of 
the applicant’s qualifications. 

The counselor has many tools, developed by the 
USES, at his disposal in his effort to assist the appli- 
cant to make the right vocational plan. Aptitude 
tests may be administered to obtain insight into the 
applicant’s capabilities. 

For many years the local VER’s have been trained 
in advising veterans. As a result of this training and 
experience, work with veterans will be even more 
effective than it has been in the past. 
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The USES provides the counselor with labor 
market information in three forms: 

1. Area Statements are available for approximately 
200 principal industrial centers in the country. 
These consist of basic information and current 
supplements issued monthly providing information 
on employment prospects in these areas. Area 
statements are of special value to veterans who 
are free to move to an area which provides a more 
promising or long-term employment outlook. Nearly 
two-thirds of all nonagricultural job opportunities are 
covered in these statements. 

2. Industry Statements are short narrative state- 
ments which describe each major industry, the 
industrial process, the kinds of jobs, conditions 
of work, training required, possibilities of advance- 
ment, union affiliation requirements, and outlook 
for job opportunities in each industry. Both basic 
and current monthly information supplements are 
available. 

3. Occupational Statements now in preparation will 
provide similar information for specific skills. 

When veterans require information or services 
which cannot be provided by the USES, they are 
directed to the agency which can best help them. 
Veterans may want to know how to get medical care; 
how to get vocational training or credit for courses 
they took while in service; where to obtain discharge 
buttons, disability pensions, emergency lodgings, or 
emergency relief, etc. Such problems are more 
appropriately handled by other agencies, such as 
Veterans Administration, American Red _ Cross, 
Selective Service, rehabilitation agencies, the Ameri- 
can Legion, etc. The number of veterans directed to 
other agencies was almost 15 times greater in Nov- 
ember 1945 than in August 1944. For most months 


during this period, about one-third of all veterans 
directed to other agencies were directed to the 
Veterans Administration. 

The Disabled Veteran.—The first statistics of war 
casualties gave warning to the USES to anticipate 
and to plan for large numbers of disabled veterans 
with special problems in vocational readjustment 
and job placement. As was anticipated, placements 
of disabled veterans have become an increasingly large 
proportion of placements for all handicapped appli- 
cants, climbing from 42 percent in August 1944 to 
over 61 percent in October 1945. A peak in place- 
ments of disabled veterans occurred in January 1945 
when 14,600 placements were made, 88 percent 
of which were for disabled veterans of World 
War II. 

Within the last few years, the VES and the USES 
have developed a technique, known as selective place- 
ment, which is used in the placement of handicapped 
job-seekers. —The USES handbook, Selective Placement 
of the Handicapped, gives a comprehensive treatment 
of the specialized knowledge and techniques which 
must be applied in determining suitable employment 
for persons with physical disabilities. The applicant 
is appraised for the kinds of work he can do and is 
referred to jobs which are known to require the abili- 
ties, capacities, and skills which he has and in which 
his disability will be no handicap. Employers in 
increasing numbers are accepting and adopting this 
selective placement technique. (See Review for 
November 1945.) 

Over 7 million men and women are expected to be 
released from the armed services between November 
1945 and July 1946. The VES and the USES are 
aware of the job that is before them in assisting 
veterans to make satisfactory vocational adjustments. 





(Continued from p. 4) 

The industrial service function insofar as it relates 
to the placement process has as its primary aim to aid 
the employer in the adjustment of selection, hiring 
and personnel practices which interfere with satis- 
factory placement and retention of workers. 

The reception function provides expeditious and 
orderly service to applicants. It has its place in the 
placement process primarily because here it is that the 
applicant begins a short journey to a job or a long 
journey to Toswaciamnie. The receptionist who 
knows the functions, the organization, and the em- 
ployment problems, who has a good working knowl- 
edge of occupations, and who is able to recognize the 
applicants who may be in need of occupational coun- 
seling, can pave the way toward success of the place- 
ment process. The receptionist can transmit confi- 
dence in the service to the applicant or by his attitude 
or lack of knowledge he may create a feeling of doubt 
in the ability of the employment service to be of 
assistance. 

Public relations is also a part of the placement 
process—aimed at securing aid by community in 
developing job openings where there is a surplus of 
labor; in training workers to fit job openings that 
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exist; and in recruitment of workers to meet specific 
needs of employers. 

The recruitment function needs no explanation since 
everyone knows the importance of finding sources of 
labor to meet the needs of employers, which cannot 
be met through the customary placement methods. 

As teamwork is needed in solving a complex prob- 
lem, so is it needed in any situation in which more 
than one person is involved or more than one activity 
required to achieve an objective. In tennis with 2, 
in baseball with 9, and in football with 11 men on the 
field it is coordination more than individual perform- 
ance which brings success—but the degree of success 
depends upon the quality of performance individually 
and collectively. 

We can expect success in our work only if we know 
our objectives, recognize our responsibilities, and 
organize our activities to provide for teamwork. The 
organization may differ from office to office due to the 
variance in load and problems but there is no differ- 
ence in the objectives or in the responsibilities. 

‘Form the habit of reacting yes to a new idea;” 
writes C. G. Suits of General Electric. “First think 
of all the reasons why it is good; there will be plenty 
of people around to tell you it won’t work.” 











VETERANS PROGRAM HITS SATISFACTORY STRIDE 


Bakersfield 
Story 


By ROBERT W. EVANS 
Manager, USES, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


THE WAGNER-PEYSER ACT admonition that an 
employment service for veterans should be one of the 
functions of the public employment service has been 
taken seriously by the Bakersfield United States 
Employment Service office for the past 10 years. 

During the greater part of that period, a genial, 
middle-aged World War I Marine has been respon- 
sible for the veterans program in the local office, and 
the close cooperation established with veterans and 
other organizations helped to build a sound veterans 
program. Before long, veterans’ organizations were not 
only bringing employment problems, but many other 
problems of the veteran to our representative. An- 
ticipating the problems that would confront a public 
employment service at the close of World War II, 
the staff was alerted for the huge job of veterans’ em- 
ployment that was approaching. 

Our present set-up is organized as follows: A 
Veterans Employment Representative, a counselor, 
and a special placement representative handle special 
veterans’ problems. All veterans without special 
problems go through the main stream of the office. 
It is part of the job of the local office VER to keep all 
interviewers posted on the latest information available 
in the processing of veterans. Each interviewer is 
considered an assistant VER and must keep up to date 
on veteran information. In this way, the veteran is 
receiving maximum service from a VER at all times 
and is referred to specialists only when necessary. Repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration, State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, Civil Service 
Commission, and other agencies from the large metro- 
politan cities have headquarters in the local office on 
special days during the month, with USES staff ad- 
vance appointments for them. 

Early in 1944 the first World War II veteran was 
inducted and trained as an interviewer in the Bakers- 
field office. He was an intelligent chap, who had had 
some experience in counseling dischargees during the 
latter part of his Army service. To assist him a 
World War I and World War II veteran were added 
to the staff. With unbounded enthusiasm for his 
assignment, our veterans’ interviewer appeared before 
clubs and veterans’ organizations throughout the coun- 
ty, making from 10 to 20 talks a month on the veterans’ 
behalf and promoting the idea of a one-stop em- 
ployment and information service for the returning 
servicemen. As part of the special service to veterans 
a library of information was established, and pamph- 
lets and information on educational programs from 
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California and other parts of the country as well were 
assembled. 

Soon our veteran interviewer was serving on a 
number of community planning committees and 
making weekly visits to veterans hospitals throughout 
the county, talking with veterans about to be dis- 
charged. The miscellaneous type of assistance to 
veterans included help with housing problems, finding 
jobs for wives of servicemen, counseling, and help with 
claims, pensions and compensation (in cooperation 
with our Legion Post neighbor), cooperation with the 
local schools, and making appointments for educa- 
tional counseling. For information on farm land 
purchases, crop and livestock production, and agri- 
culture equipment we referred the veterans to the 
County Farm Advisor. We discussed wage claims, 
medical care, advice on tax exemptions, guidance in 
personal and family problems, legal matters, loans for 
the purchase of homes, union and trade information, 
transportation, vocational rehabilitation, purchase of 
surplus commodities, civil service preference; in fact, 
any and all problems that confront the returning 
veteran. Wherever possible, we made calls or gave 
veterans cards of intrioducton to appropriate sources 
of information. Veterans who wanted to go in busi- 
ness for themselves were referred to leaders of partic- 
ular industries who were pleased to assist and advise 
them on the problems involved. 

Early in May 1944, a Veterans Service Committee 
was organized, with prominent men well established 
in the county serving on it, with regular meetings once 
a month. Practically every member was a veteran of 
previous wars. After the formalities of getting the 
committee launched, the first order of business was to 





BLIND VETERAN “SEES” WITH 
HANDS 


A veteran of World War I, unemployed for many 
years because of loss of sight in both eyes, is now 
“seeing” with his hands in a manufacturing job 
where he fits and makes adjustments on brass valves. 
The work calls for close tolerance of valve setting 
within the body of the valve, entirely a hand opera- 
tion, the greater part of which was out of sight. 
Two men had averaged about 30 valves a day. This 
veteran, lacking the vision of his predecessors, is 
turning out 25 to 30 valves a day, by himself accom- 
plishing what it had taken two seeing men to do. 
Working without sight, the hands of the blind are 
sensitized to the point where they virtually “see” 
with them. It was this factor that enabled our 
veteran to set a pace in production, since the hidden 
areas of operation did not bother him. Needless 
to say the employer was elated, the veteran was filled 
with heartening satisfaction, and the USES had an 
an example that was just about the ultimate in selec- 
tive placement. 
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APPRENTICE—TRAINING HIS 
ANSWER 


A returned Marine, minus one eye, had been a 
general farm laborer prior to entry into the service. 
He wanted employment that would be steady, per- 
manent, secure, and with a promise of advancement, 
since being married, he needed ample income to 
support a family. Through the vocational rehabili- 
| tation program, with the cooperation of a local em- 

ployer, the boy was placed as an automobile mechanic 
| apprentice. A Federal allowance, over and above a 
| normal salary, will enable him to take care of his 
| 





growing family responsibility. In approximately 4 
years he will, as a journeyman mechanic, be earning 
a wage in excess of anything he had thought possible. 








reaffirm the objectives of State headquarters: 


To plan a coordinated program for the rehabilitation, train- 
ing, and employment of veterans by making available to all 
agencies concerned, full information on services for the 
veterans in the community by utilizing and securing the cooper- 
ation of employers in the employment of disabled veterans, by 
securing community support, by expanding training facilities, 
by developing employment opportunities for veterans through 
planning public and private projects, and by promoting greater 
understanding within the community of veteran problems and 
veteran Services. 

A directory of services compiled by the USES was 
approved by the committee and financial support 
assured. The printed edition was vest-pocket in size 
and contained, in addition to our index, brief state- 
ments describing the services offered by each agency 
or department, how to communicate with it, and 
whom to see about what. No attempt was made to 
include detailed information since changing rules and 
regulations of an agency often make details obsolete. 
More satisfatory service is rendered if the applicant is 
directed to the proper authority where the latest infor- 
mation is always available. Later on, with the 
recommendation of the VSC, we were to print a 
second edition of the directory bringing the number 
of copies to 10,000. 

Since large numbers of veterans had very brief or no 
work experience prior to entering military service, 
they are not proper candidates for present job open- 
ings. Training, therefore, is clearly indicated. Hence 
the apprenticeship program, once a large factor of the 
local office activities and which had been practically 
dormant during the war, is being revived and on-the- 
job training was emphasized. Programs were set 
up in all building trades, lens grinding, upholstering, 
body and fender repair work, printing trades, camera 
repair, auto mechanics, radio repair, embalming, 
accounting, bakers, bank tellers, photographic proc- 
essing, glaziers, auto painting, butchers, refrigeration, 
and several others. This program in itself has justi- 
fied the public employment service in the eyes of 
many business men. Special placements of disabled 
individuals are gaining momentum as veterans re- 
turn. Concrete examples representing some realistic 
results of the above activities appear in the boxed 
items in this text. 

Later on we inducted an attractive young lady 
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marine into the veterans’ program, adding her to the 
local office staff as an interviewer. The move proved 
to be a good one. 

The Bakersfield office is situated in the western half 
of a county of 8,007 square miles, with many scattered 
communities, some of them a hundred miles from the 
office. The size of the local staff did not permit 
itinerant service except in some of‘the larger com- 
munities. Full coverage of the population of approxi- 
mately 170,000 people could not be obtained in this 
manner. Yet the budget would not permit a larger 
staff or the opening of additional small branch offices. 
The VSC, after a questionnaire survey, recommended 
that information centers .be established in all com- 
munities. ‘This was in accordance with the Governor’s 
plan to do everything possible for veterans. Under a 
plan that rapidly took shape, a new committee was 
formed under the name of Veterans Service Center, 
to work toward establishment of the service centers in 
outlying communities. The service centers are 
manned by veterans who are paid out of community 
chest funds. They handle and disburse funds to 
soldiers in immediate need of necessities, and financial 
or other assistance. 

All requests coming to the USES staff for funds, 
food, or lodging are referred to the centers and 
cleared daily through the central office. Through 
the committee and the service centers, a large building 
was secured to furnish overnight lodging for veterans 
unable to find accommodations in crowded hotels 
and rooming houses. In addition, the USES main- 
tains a weekly itinerant service to many communities 
including the taking of unemployment insurance and 
servicemen’s readjustment claims. 

This describes the attempt we are making to 
readjust the returning veteran to civilian life. We 
take a personal interest in each veteran having 
a problem. Often we go beyond the regular Employ- 
ment Service routine. Our program has exceeded 
our original hopes for it, yet we feel we have only 
“scratched the surface.” Veterans are returning 
rapidly and we see a long vista of opportunity for 
service. Our ambitions are limited only by limited 
staffs. Our experience of the past 10 years in serving 
millions of veterans has taught us much, and we 
should like to utilize that experience to its maximum. 
To do so, we shall, of course, need funds and staff 
and the support of a cooperating public. 





LIGHT DISCOVERED UNDER BUSHEL 


A foreign-born veteran had been a common laborer 
before the war. He had qualifications, however, for 
a higher type of job but, due to lack of proper advice 
and counsel, had never put them to use. He could 
read, write, and speak several languages, yet his 
postwar application was filed for work as a common 
laborer. An alert interviewer, noting his excep- 
tional qualifications, referred him to the Veterans 
Employment Representative. After a brief discus- 
sion, the VER initiated action that placed him in a 
highly satisfactory, permanent position as an 
interpreter. 




















SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED OFFICES SERVE VETERANS 


How Vermont 
Does it— 


~ + By USES for Vermont 

VERMONT’S RELATIVELY small size and lack of 
large industrial centers have proved in many ways to 
be a blessing in disguise. In numerous instances, it 
has been possible for local United States Employment 
Service offices to do a “‘custom”’ placement job with 
veteran applicants in spite of the handicaps presented 
by deplorably undermanned staffs, itinerant trans- 
portation problems, and limited variety of local in- 
dustry. This is due, for one reason, to the fact that 
in Vermont, it is quite possible for an office manager, 
Veterans Employment Representative, or interviewer 
to have an intimate working knowledge of all the 
business establishments and activities in his local 
office area. 

With the largest city in the State having a popula- 
tion of 28,000, and most of our 13 local offices located 
in cities or towns with a population of from 2,000 to 
10,000, specialization by local office staff members 
becomes the exception rather than the rule. Old 
hands in our service long ago acquired, and new staff 
members soon acquire, the faculty of being able to do 
an all-round placement job. It is often necessary for 
a Vermont local office VER to register a veteran, 
counsel with him, search the order file for a suitable 
opening, and end up by putting on his hat (and 
mittens) and going out to contact local employers 
until a suitable job is unearthed. In addition to a 
thorough working knowledge of USES techniques, 
versatility, resourcefulness, and common sense are 
prime requisites for USES personnel in this mountain 
country. 

Another reason a high percentage of satisfactory 
veteran placements is being made in Vermont is that 
it is possible here to beam informational programs 
to the State as a whole, and thereby obtain maximum 
State-wide employer and community cooperation in a 
short space of time. 

An example of how such a project can be accom- 
plished is the recent program of public forums on 
veterans’ affairs held in nine key communities through- 
out the State. The plan to conduct the series of 
forums was devised and executed by the State VER 
with the help of the State director, local office mana- 
gers, and VER’s. The undertaking required a lot of 
preparation: there were problems of suitable space, 
sponsorship by industrial and civic organizations, 
newspaper publicity, and speakers. But no real 
difficulties arose. On two occasions during the 3-week 
itinerary, snowstorms threatened to disrupt the 
schedule and did reduce the attendance, but the 
**troupers” were able to carry on in real road-show 
fashion. 
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The speaker panels, conducted by the State VER, 
were made up of qualified individuals, each of whom 
after speaking answered questions raised by veterans 
and employers concerning particular phases of the 
veterans’ program and of the veterans’ problems. 
Each forum dealt with special services provided to 
veterans by the USES. Management and labor view- 
points were aired by local individuals prominently 
engaged in these fields. Information regarding the 
administration of Public Laws 16 and 346 was sup- 
plied by a State official of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Generous news and editorial comments were 
published by local papers before and after each of the 
forums. Results were such that the participants were 
able to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that their 
time and efforts has accomplished the desired pur- 
pose. 


Employer Visiting Program Launched 


State-wide news and advertising coverage was also 
obtained a few months ago when a decision was made 
that the ending of the stabilization program provided 
an opportune time to launch an intensive, full-scale 
employer visiting program. A public appeal to em- 
ployers requesting their cooperation, followed by 
individua! employer contacts in local office areas, 
seemed to be the most expeditious method of expand- 
ing employer good will and developing a greater 
variety of job orders. 

A message captioned “An Open Letter to the People 
of Vermont From the Personnel of the USES for Ver- 
mont”? was prepared and simultaneously run as a 
quarter-page ad in leading newspapers in the State. 
This message expressed the appreciation of all State 
USES personnel for the wartime cooperation of em- 
ployers and workers, and for the help received from 
press and radio. Also mentioned was the number of 
new agency personnel who were veterans. The mes- 
sage wound up by urging Vermont employers to list 
all openings with local offices, and pledged that the 
undivided efforts of our organization would be directed 
toward making satisfactory placements. 

Employer visiting is becoming an _ increasingly 
important function in all Vermont local offices, and 
of late has stimulated employers to take part in the 
veteran training program under the provisions of the 
“GI bill of rights.” One local office which recently 
led the State in veteran placements reported that over 
half of its placements resulted from inducing individ- 
ual employers to obtain training approval, getting 
veterans to apply for eligibility certificates and bring- 
ing the two together. 

Another State-wide informational service recently 
inaugurated in Vermont involves featuring, in leading 
newspapers, a brief résumé of the vocational qualifi- 
cations and service record of veteran applicants. 
Names were, of course, omitted. Each day, local 
offices submit a résumé covering one veteran to their 
respective papers. The information is then published 
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under the caption “Tops for Today,” along with a 
message urging employers to contact the local office 
if interested in the particular veteran’s qualifications. 

Occupational analysis is also playing a significant 
part in placing veterans. An example which seems 
worthy of note comes from the State’s granite belt 
area. Here the area’s industrial activity centers 
around quarrying and finishing of building and 
monumental granite. While the industry is strongly 
organized, the 90-odd different establishments located 
in the belt have been inclined to be somewhat un- 
orthodox in their hiring practices, and have required 
considerable cultivation by the local office serving the 
area. 

Because we realized that this industry would have 
to provide a major share of employment opportunities 
for veterans returning to this area, a program was 
laid out and put into action by the local office. 


Job Studies in Plants 


First of all, permission was requested of one of the 
larger firms to conduct job studies within the em- 
ployer’s plant to obtain descriptions of the jobs com- 
mon to the granite finishing industry. The State 
occupational analyst, working with the local VER, 
then proceeded to make studies of every job in the 
plant. Job order specifications, job summaries, and 
physical demands analyses were prepared on each of 
the occupations, and job family data determined. 
Photographs of employees at work were made part 
of the studies. 

After checking all compiled data with the employer, 
a completed volume of the studies was presented to 
him. The Granite Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which all of the granite firms are members, was much 
impressed with the studies, and its favorable reac- 
tion has helped the local office considerably in 
obtaining cooperation from a large portion of the 
employers in the industry. In fact, this local office 
has become a clearing house for apprentices for the 
granite industry under the provisions of Public 
Laws 16 and 346. Many granite firms that had 
never used the USES are now placing orders with 


the office regularly for both apprentices and skilled 
workers. 

Each week the Barre office prepares and sends to 
the association a mimeographed list of available 
applicants in both skilled and unskilled grades. 
Applicants are identified by number only, and a brief 
résumé of their qualifications is outlined. The list is 
then made available to all member-employers of the 
association. Those members interested in particular 
applicants contact the local office for more informa- 
tion. Many veterans are being placed in this manner. 

It is the sincere hope of all of our personnel, and the 
major industries throughout the State, that it will be 
possible to continue to render the veteran returning 
to Vermont the high type of placement service he is 
entitled to receive. We are forced to view the future, 
however, with some pessimism. 

A study of applicant waiting and interviewing time 
made in Burlington, the State’s largest office, shows 
that load conditions in that office are now so great 
that personnel are barely able to perform their 
required functions. A similar condition prevails in 
many of the other offices in the State. Local office 
staffs, hampered by personnel ceiling restrictions, and 
depleted by separations of employees who have found 
it necessary to take better paying positions, are 
fighting an uphill battle to perform the type of job 
that is expected of them. 


Can Barriers Be Overcome? 


It is becoming increasingly evident throughout the 
entire State that the type of placement service that 
has proven to be effective in accomplishing the satis- 
factory placement of veterans may soon become a 
thing of the past in Vermont unless conditions beyond 
our control are corrected. 

With the biggest part of the veterans placement 
job still to be done, it is not encouraging for a loyal 
organization to be faced with the knowledge that 
salary and budgetary deficiencies have created a 
barrier between the desire of this agency to do a 
complete job for the veteran and the possibility of 
realizing that objective. 
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case; for, under the GI Bill of Rights, the USES is 
charged with the responsibility for placing veterans 
in jobs. 

While the advisory center will be required to do 
some general employment counseling, the real counsel- 
ing job must be that of USES. When labor market 
information is given to veterans it will be the informa- 
tion derived through USES resources but the job 
counseling at the veterans center would still be of the 
“threshold’”’ type; the detailed, scientific job must be 
completed at the USES office. 


Individual willingness to help is all that will be 
required to make these community veterans centers 
an effective force in restoring the normal economic 
life of this country. 

Public support, once mobilized, made possible the 
winning of the worst war in human history. The 
same support, exercised in each community, and by 
each Government agency and group, can solve the 
problem of the returning veteran and his needs.— 
Major GENERAL G. B. Erskine, Administrator, Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration. 
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WHY A VETERANS 


A Center’ 
for Facts 


MOST URGENTLY NEEDED in some 23,000 out 
of 25,000 communities is a veterans information serv- 
ice center. Army, Navy, Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, and Veterans Administration 
officials regard the establishment of these centers as 
the highest priority. 

What is a veterans information center? What is its 
job? How does it function? Does it really help the 
veteran? Answers to these questions were sought 
by the National Committee on Service to Veterans. 
This committee studied some 45 cities to observe 
centers in operation and to get reactions of the local 
community. 

The study shows that there is no standard pattern 
of organization, financing, or program, even among 
centers operated by United States Employment Serv- 
ice or Selective Service System. Only superficial 
inspection is needed to reveal that some programs 
are true community enterprises, some have only 
limited backing and usefulness, and some add only 
confusion to the situation. Some are staffed with 
qualified and able personnel while others render a 
disservice to the veterans by offering them advice and 
counseling by personnel far less compentent than that 
already available in permanently established services 
in the community. 

The majority of these centers have been organized 
primarily to provide a service of information and 
referral. In about half of them this is purportedly 
the only service, though, obviously, a certain amount 
of counseling and treatment is involved in a carefully 
made referral. A number of centers report that 
counseling or claims service is given at the center. 
While this may be a duplication of existing community 
facilities, there is probably not as much duplication 
as these reports may seem to indicate. The service 
may have been established at the center because it 
was not already available in the community. This 
is particularly true in the case of vocational and busi- 
ness counseling. Also, much of this counseling and 
claims service is done by representatives of established 
agencies stationed at the center. A number of cities 
have brought together under one roof representatives 
of several operating agencies so as to facilitate speedy 
service. . 

The more successful centers are sponsored by an 
independent committee of citizens which includes 
representatives of the principal interests concerned 
with the return of veterans to the community. These 


* Based on The Home Town Job, September 1945, prepared by 


the National Committee on Service to Veterans, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CENTER? 


are usually the local government officials, veterans’ 
organizations, USES, Selective Service, Veterans 
Administration, American Red Cross, employers, 
organized labor, welfare agencies, public schools, and 
churches. In those cities where one group, whether 
the American Legion, Chamber of Commerce, USES, 
or the Community Welfare Council, has tried to plan 
and operate the program alone there has almost al- 
ways been trouble. At best such limited sponsorship 
presents a very serious handicap to the coordinating 
function of the center. 

The Federal agencies have been important factors 
in the situation in accord with Order No. 1 of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration which 
instructed them to work with the local community in 
determining the need for a veterans information 
service center. But when the USES or some other 
Federal agency attempts to set up the program alone, 
it may not be recognized or accepted by the com- 
munity as the central information point for veterans. 

Operation of the center as a department of the city 
or county government, without a strong committee 
of citizens, has also failed in most instances. The 
failure has lain chiefly in ignoring and neglecting to 








NORFOLK VA.—GOOD INFORMATION 
CENTER—NO. 1 


The veteran who comes back to Norfolk will not have to look 
far to get the answers to his questions and more help if he needs 
it. Located in the center of town, within one-half block of all 
streetcar and bus lines, he will find the inviting, newly deco- 
rated office of the Veterans Information and Service Center. 
The Housing Center, Ration Board, Travelers Aid Society, 
and USO club are in the same building. One look inside will 
convince him that here is efficiency with friendliness. When he 
steps up to the desk he finds that here is a place where it is he 
who asks the questions and there is time to do it properly. If 
there is a short wait to see the counselor he will be comfortable 
in a spacious waiting room where there are easy chairs and 
current issues of good magazines. 


Since it opened in March 1945, the center has served nearly 
as many veterans as have returned to Norfolk. Ninety percent 
of them get information or service needed without leaving the 
center since, besides the regular staff, representatives of the 
USES, Veterans Administration, and American Red Cross 
are stationed there. 


Operations are financed by the community chest. The city 
of Norfolk provides quarters and utilities. The program is 
sponsored by a community-wide committee of 140 with an 
active executive committee of 12. All groups participated in 
planning the services, initiated by the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, USES, and a group of business leaders. Committees of 
the Council of Social Agencies are now working to improve the 
services of cooperating agencies so that when referrals are made 
for these services the veterans will get the most expert help 
possible. 
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utilize the skills of experienced services which already 
exist in the community and in providing duplicating 
and inadequate ones. For example, in one large 
eastern city with well developed agency resources the 
county government has established a center which 
presumes to coordinate all services. It does not have 
an advisory committee and it has little contact with 
operating agencies. Of 200 applications received at 
this center in one month, only one referral was made 
to USES and only seven to established organizations 
giving claims service or social treatment. Another 
eastern city has a city operated program which com- 
pletely duplicates other facilities even to establishing 
a separate child placement service for children of 
veterans. This last service is in the hands of a former 
clerk with no training or experience in child place- 
ment, one of the most difficult of social work services. 
Ventures of this kind are often politically motivated 
and simply mean that the veteran is not getting the 
best service available. 

Of the 72 centers in cities of over 100,000 population 
some 40 or 50 operate under the sponsorship of an 
independent and representative committee which has 
real responsibility for the program. The community 
chest or war chest participates in the financing in 37 
cities, providing the entire budget in 18. Local or 
State governments participate in the financing of 32 
centers, providing the entire budget for 18. Federal 
agencies constitute the third principal source of 
financing, supporting 20 in whole or in part. 

In cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population the relative 
importance of community chest, local government, 
and Federal agencies in financial arrangements is re- 
versed. Forty-one are supported entirely by the 
Federal agencies, 35 by city, county or State govern- 
ments and 19 by the community or war chest. Over 
one-third receive all or part of their funds from 
voluntary sources. 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—GOOD INFOR- 
MATION CENTER—NO. 2 


The Community Advisory Service Center in Bridgeport 
provides offices for the Veterans Administration, Selective 
Service, and the State Bureau of Rehabilitation. Its main 
difference from other centers, however, is that it is actually an 
information and referral center operated in conjunction with 
certain direct services which have been developed to fill gaps 
in the program necessary adequately to meet the needs of 
veterans and displaced war workers. It is a complete voca- 
tional adjustment service including psychological testing, close 
cooperation with the USES in job placements, and referrals to 
community agencies for medical and social treatment. There 
are some 30 subcommittees actively working on various aspects 
of community services for veterans. New applicants at the 
center are interviewed by a basic counselor for screening of 
need for service at the center or referral to outside agencies. 
There is a trained social worker on the staff for handling refer- 
rals to social agencies in the community. 
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AURORA, ILL.—GOOD INFORMATION 
CENTER—NO. 3 


Aurora is an example of a city which has built a true com- 
munity program around a center located at an staffed by the 
local office of the USES. Initial stimulation for the Aurora 
program came from individuals connected with both the coun- 
cil of social agencies and the chamber of commerce. The 
president of the chamber of commerce, who had been president 
of the council of social agencies, took the lead. All groups were 
represented in the council of veterans affairs which was formed 
to coordinate and plan activities. —The USES manager parti- 
cipated from the beginning. When the decision had been 
made to have an information center, it was this community 
group which decided it should be located at the USES office. 
The USES manager employed as veterans representative a 
man acceptable to the committee. He has a background in 
public welfare administration and personnel work in a local 
industrial plant. He is a veteran of both wars, well known and 
liked in the community. Although in the employ of USES, he 
is actually responsible, in the operation of the center, to the 
council of veterans affairs, of which he is executive secretary. 
Stationed in a private office off the main waiting room of the 
USES office, his quarters are comfortable and informal in 
aspect. The location is convenient to the center of town, public 
transportation, and most operating agencies. A very high 
percentage of returning veterans come to his office and good use 
is made of existing agencies. 














Existence of a veterans information service center 
in itself is no indication that a city is doing a good job 
for veterans. The all-important basic services may be 
weak. There may be poor coordination. On the 
other hand, many communities which have no center 
are doing a good job for veterans by concentrating 
first on the development of good treatment services 
made readily available. Toledo, Ohio, for example, 
has a very active coordinating committee on vet- 
erans services, under the Council of Social Agencies. 
Existing agencies are well developed, accessible, and 
generally known in the community. Improvements 
in these have been made. A directory has been 
published to help organizations and individuals to 
direct veterans to the appropriate agency. The 
chamber of commerce has developed a carefully 
chosen panel of voluntary job and business coun- 
selors. The American Legion has an excellent 
claims service office. New needs are being studied. 
Establishment of a veterans information service center 
is under consideration, not hastily on the naive as- 
sumption that it will be a solution for all veterans’ 
problems, but carefully on the basis of fact and 
analysis of current experience. A study has just been 
completed showing that in 1 week 226 veterans were 
served by existing agencies. The discovery that one- 
fourth of these had applied for service at more than 
one agency since their discharge gives Toledo a 
factual basis for deciding about the need for a central 
information and referral point. In a city the size of 
Toledo a center is probably necessary for the best 
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program, but in no city, large or small, is the center 
a substitute for good direct service agencies. 

On the basis of local experience, a veterans in- 
formation center, to be successful, should have: 

1. Sponsorship by a community-wide group in- 
cluding representation from all organizations and 
interests concerned with veterans. 


2. A program which is primarily informational and 
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New York Serves 
Its Veterans 


By ANNA R. ROSENBERG 


Chairman 
New York Veterans’ Service Committee 


NEW YORK CITY, as a community, met the first 
of its homecoming veterans of World War II at the 
New York Veterans Service Center in April of 1944. 
It met its 50,000th ex-GI a year later, soon expects 
to see its 200,000th veteran at the main center or 
one of its branches. 

Like the rest of the ex-servicemen and servicewomen 
before him, the 200,000th will come to the Veterans’ 
Service Center seeking either information, help, or 
guidance. “‘How are my chances in the gas station 
business?” “Can you suggest a good school for a 
course in refrigeration?” ‘‘Where do I go to get 
a job in radio?” “How do I file a pension claim?” 
“T think I developed rheumatism in the Army.” 

Employment, veterans’ rights and benefits, educa- 
tion, small business—the greatest concern is over 
these four. But through them all runs the theme— 
*‘Where can I get a job with security and a future?” 
Education or vocational training is usually a means to 
a better future job. Small business is another way 
of earning a living. Filing a pension claim, collecting 
back pay, applying for other legal benefits, getting 
medical aid for oneself or one’s family—all these, 
however important, are supplemental to the main need 
of the large majority of homecoming veterans for the 
chance to earn a decent living. 

The Veterans’ Service Center was not set up as an 
employment agency. It works closely with the 
United States Employment Service and employment 
is one of its major concerns, but it functions primarily 
as a counseling and referral agency for New York 
City’s veterans. Employment service is but one of the 
many services made available to the veteran who 
needs assistance. Others include education, legal 
rights and benefits, medical care, small business, and 
family and personal problems. 
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referral to existing resources, effectively related to 
the work of operating agencies. 


3. Staff qualified in the fields of individualized 
service to people and of community relationships, 
with knowledge of local agencies and organizations. 


4. Accessible and convenient location, attractive 
offices, adequate space for comfortable waiting room 
and private interviewing rooms. 


A BIG WELCOME 


Back in 1943 New York realized that the mass 
of resources upon which a veteran might draw 
presented a danger of duplication or gaps in service, 
and in addition might well be confusing to the home- 
coming serviceman in search of information and help. 
To prevent a “run-around,” organization and 
centralization of community resources was called for. 

In June of that year representatives of the Welfare 
Council and the War Manpower Commission met and 
decided to call a conference of all groups in New York 
City interested in the needs of returning servicemen. 
Representatives of 74 Government and private agen- 
cies responded, agreed on the need for coordination, 
and set up a working committee. 

Out of the work of thecommittee grew the realiza- 
tion that New York needed a center to which veterans 
could come to get all the information they wanted, 
and from which they could be directed to agencies 
which could meet their specific needs. Out of this 
realization developed the country’s first Veterans’ 
Service Center. 

The center is jointly sponsored by the welfare 
council of New York and the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration. Together with the 
branches, it operates under the supervision of the 
New York Veterans Service Committee, which is 
made up of representatives of 75 interested agencies. 
These agencies, and over 600 other cooperating 
agencies, are providing information, counseling, 
training, placement, medical and welfare, and other 
services to veterans. Together they share the 
responsibility of continually mobilizing the com- 
munity’s resources, and together they assure the 
veteran that as long as the need exists to provide 
services for his speedy and smooth readjustment, the 
community is prepared to meet these needs. 

At first, the center was regarded as an experiment. 
A provisional budget was contributed by several 
individuals, and a major part of its staff was loaned 
by cooperating agencies. After 6 months of operating 
experience, which confirmed the need for such a 
community enterprise, in October of 1944 it became 
a member agency of the New York national war fund, 
which provided an increased budget for expanded 
services and staff. 

A large proportion of the veterans who come to the 
center—now over 50 percent—require only simple 
information on questions such as the procurement of 
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a discharge button, recording of discharges, addresses 
for forwarding insurance payments or collecting un- 
employment insurance. They can get that simple 
information in five minutes from one of the center’s 
receptionists. 

If the veteran has a need which is more complex— 
determining the right job for his skills, learning how 
to start a business, getting emergency financial or 
medical aid—then the receptionist he sees will direct 
him to one of the center’s special consultants. 

On the staff are experts in job counseling and place- 
ment loaned by the USES, education counselors 
loaned by the Board of Education and Board of 
Higher Education, representatives of the Veterans 
Administration to file claims, convert insurance and 
help on other legal rights and benefits, representatives 
of the Red Cross and Health Department, business 
consultants who are experts on loans, priorities, and 
the complexities of the New York market, and 
personal consultants who are highly trained social 
workers and can counsel the veteran in need of medical 
or psychiatric care or family aid. 


Referrals to Specialized Services 


Many of the problems that ex-servicemen and 
servicewomen present can be handled directly on the 
premises. Others require referrals to specialized 
services in the community, and more than 500 of the 
4,000 veterans now coming to the center each week 
are directed to other agencies after their interviews. 
After such referrals, a follow-up form is sent to the 
appropriate agency to find out what help the veteran 
received. If the service fails to meet the needs of the 
veteran, the center attempts to find out how and why. 
Follow-up procedures, like the rest of the center’s 
program, are built on the basic concept that the 
center is not the end-all but only the beginning of 
community services to veterans. 

Proceeding from the follow-up of each individual 
veteran who has come for service, the center goes still 
further in the area of mobilizing and coordinating 
community services. A Community Coordination 
Committee has been established as part of the New 
York Veterans’ Service Committee. Made up of 
representatives of the major agencies concerned with 
returning veterans and their needs, the committee 
continuously examines what happens to veterans at 
the center and elsewhere. It investigates gaps or 
inadequacies in services throughout the city. Repre- 
senting as it does the key groups in the community, 
the committee is able to translate the veterans’ 
developing needs into new projects, facilities, and 
services among established agencies. 

Currently the Community Coordination Committee 
is working intensively in four “‘trouble-spot’’ areas: 
employment, vocational guidance, medical care, and 
special aids for returning doctors. 

Employment—‘“a good job with a future”—is still 
the main theme that runs through all the needs and 
wants of the returning veterans. From the beginning, 
it constituted the largest area of the services they 
requested at the center, and the percentage of men 
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and women who need employment counseling, place- 
ment, or referral has increased steadily. ‘Today close 
to 50 percent of the veterans come with some question 
or problem revolving around the search for jobs. 
With the corollary needs for information and guidance 
in small business, education or job training, and 
unemployment insurance, the percentage of veterans 
who need some service related to earning a living 
jumps to 86 percent. 

With the center opened nearly 2 years ago, finding 
a job was a comparatively simple matter for the 
veterans who came home. They came for vocational 
counseling and guidance, aid in translating military 
skills, getting related training and employment, find- 
ing exactly the right job. But there was seldom a 
note of anxiety or fear that a job would not be avail- 
able. The labor market was not too crowded; quali- 
fications for jobs were lower than they would be in 
normal times; they could look for the jobs with wages 
and overtime that would add up to higher take-home 
pay than they might ordinarily receive. The home- 
comer, too, was able to search for what he wanted 
without any feeling of urgency. 

Today the center faces a different problem in 
employment counseling. The armed conflict is at an 
end; the country is going through a period of recon- 
version; employers are raising their qualifications for 
jobs and demanding more experience; in general, 
there is a labor surplus. 

The veteran comes to the center with a slightly 
different point of view. There is a mounting sense of 
pressure; a fear that he may not get a good job, an 
undercurrent of resentment or disillusionment about 
the lower-paid jobs, or on the other hand a willing- 
ness to take anything he can get. 

Some veterans are still “shopping.” All of them 
are interested in a job that is going to offer a degree 
of security and a chance for advancement. The 
veteran wants something with a future. Many others 
are looking for apprenticeship training before they can 
get the type of jobs they want. 


Military vs. Civilian Flying Jobs 


. Many pilots coming out of service want to continue 

flying. Aviation is a crowded field. Future air ex- 
pansion has not been accurately determined. Mili- 
tary pilots cannot meet some of the stiff civilian re- 
quirements for flying jobs. 

Officers who have had executive and administrative 
work in service often want something along these 
lines, but many of them have not had enough experi- 
ence in any specific field to hold civilian executive 
positions, and qualify, perhaps, only for trainee or 
junior executive jobs. Many men and women coming 
out of service have been influenced by rumors of 
fantastic salaries paid to war workers. Actual figures 
on current wages are disillusioning to them at first. 

These are the problems that the counselors meet. 
It is their job to present a true picture of the labor 
market; to give the veteran information about actual 
wartime salaries swollen by overtime pay but which 
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were not often in the high brackets. It is their job to 
help the veteran overcome his initial disappointment 
when he finds that the rosy job picture he dreamed up 
or heard about while in service is actually nonexistent. 

Information or counseling in the employment field 
was given to 5,185 individuals during the month of 
November 1945 alone. This number represents ap- 
proximately 38 percent of the total—13,622—-veterans 
seen during the month at the center. 

Of this 38 percent, 4,320 veterans who knew what 
kind of job they wanted were referred directly to the 
appropriate USES office by the receptionists. Eight 
hundred and sixty-five veterans who were not sure of 
what they wanted were routed to interviewers at the 
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How I Place 
Disabled Vets 


By HERBERT SCHIERENBECK 


Assistant Veterans Employment 
Representative for California 


SUCCESS IN placing disabled veterans largely de- 
pends upon the initial interview. 

It is not unusual for a placement officer to use a 
“‘standardized” interview. I recently read a Gov- 
ernment pamphlet advocating a “standardized” 
form of interview. In fact, I have seen this happen: 
*“Your name is John Smith? Well, John, what has 
been your work history? What are, etc., etc?’”’— 
just a series of questions possibly covering education, 
environment, interests, and job desires. Questions 
are fired at the applicant as if from a gun. 

A good placement officer for disabled or wounded 
veterans should have a good solid foundation of 
common sense, a desire to help, and a thorough 
knowledge of theory and technique. 

Although every Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive operates differently, I am taking the liberty of 
quoting a few experiences from my files which resulted 
in successful placements. 

Floyd H., Seaman 1/c, was aboard the U. S. S. 
Arizona, December 7, 1941, when the enemy came 
over. He was blown off the deck into the water 
which was covered with debris and burning gasoline. 
Floyd, though stunned, held to a piece of wreckage 
until a ship’s cutter picked him up. As the cutter was 
putting about and heading for safety a nearby bomb 
capsized it and again Floyd was badly shaken. 

Many months later, released from a naval hospital, 
Floyd came to the Veterans Division of the United 
States Employment Service (August 3, 1943). He 
wore a knitting bag around his neck. 
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center for employment counseling. After interviews, 
these veterans were referred as follows: 440 to USES, 
223 to United States Civil Service, 12 to other em- 
ployment services, and 304 directly to employers for 
job openings. Nearly 35 percent of the 304 sent 
directly to employers were placed in jobs in No- 
vember. 

This is what the Veterans’ Service Centers are doing 
to meet veterans’ requests for employment informa- 
tion and counseling. The job is not yet finished. 
The flood tide of discharges from the services has not 
yet reached its peak. The centers are prepared to 
meet the demands for still greater service during this 
difficult period of readjustment. 


AND ‘*“SS ARs ** 


The receptionist at the counter telephoned me a 
general description of Floyd before he was sent in. I 
immediately obseryed his distraught mental condi- 
tion. No formality needed here; just a plain, warm 
**Howya Sailor’’? 

The method I used on Floyd was an indirect 
approach. “Sit down, Floyd. My name’s Herb. 
Funny, just as you came in I was thinking of what 
my ambitions were when I was a youngster. You 
know, Floyd, I always wanted to be the guy that stood 
behind the boiler on one of those old fashioned fire 
engines with the three horses and the smoke pouring 
out when they answered an alarm. Guess you 
wouldn’t be interested, as you never saw one.” 

Floyd was interested, as I guessed he would be. I 
drew him a verbal picture of the old fashioned fire 
engines. “Strange,” I continued, “how we seem 
never to do the things we wanted to do when we were 
kids. . . Oh well, Floyd, I guess we can’t have every- 
thing . . . But tell me: Have you ever felt that you 
wanted to do something and never got around to 
doing it?” 

“Yes, I have.” Floyd answered. ‘I wanted.to be 
a chemist. One Christmas I got a toy chemistry set 
and it was the best present I ever received.” 

He warmed up then and started to talk. He form- 
erly had been a speed typist, and a court reporter. 
As a Mormon missionary he was sent to Mexico where 
he married a Spanish girl. He, himself, read, spoke, 
and wrote Spanish fluently. He has a passion for 
chemistry, but he had another ambition also—to 
drive a big wholesale Diesel truck. He could not 
account for this strange interest. 





Charlie MacGonegal, veteran who lost both arms in 
World War I, is right when he says: “There are 
few cripples among the wounded veterans. Acripple 
is a man who has a physical handicap and does noth- 
ing about it.” 
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I called my employer friends to my aid. After 
referring Floyd to several chemical jobs, he was con- 
vinced that he was not suited to be a chemist. By 
this time Floyd had abandoned his knitting bag. One 
day I asked him to pick up a heavy chair and bring 
it alongside my desk. There were no more “shakes.” 

My next step was to take him to the department of 
motor vehicles, and get him a chauffer’s license; the 
same day I had him placed in a job driving an ice 
cream truck on night deliveries. This was purposeful; 
unaccustomed to sleeping days he would miss his 
sleep. Four nights were enough to wear him down 
and knock the truck-driver idea from his mind. 

Next I sent him out as a copy typist for a radio 
transcription studio. In the meantime I asked him 
to fill out a United States Civil Service Form 57. I 
left the job title open, but before sending it to the 
Civil Service Commission, indicated he was applying 
for the job of immigration officer. 

Civil Service rated him over 90 percent, and on 
Columbus Day 1943, 70 days after his initial visit, 
Floyd, with his wife and 3-year-old daughter, was on 
his way to the Mexican border to take over the job 
as immigration officer at $3,200 a year. Floyd took 
the assignment in his stride without a sign of nervous- 
ness. Thus, in Floyd’s case all it took was common 
sense, patience, and understanding. The time element 
involved was negligible compared to the results 
achieved. Floyd is happily carrying on in his immi- 
gration job. 

e a o 


This case had me stumped: Thomas G., USN 
Torpedoman’s Mate 1/C, had a quite badly injured 
left arm, and was slightly hard of hearing from concus- 
sion. I was at a loss where to place him. He had no 
civilian work history; but had served in the Navy 8 
years and 9 months. He was a fine-looking lad. 

Here is where Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnal 
in Civilian Jobs came to my aid. The result: starting 
in as a trainee, office equipment repairman, he ob- 
tained a job with the service unit of Remington-Rand 
at a very good salary. 

Too much cannot be said of the foresight of corpora- 
tion executives who had occupational analysts of the 
USES make a study of job break-down and physical 
demands. For example, I have in mind a blind 
veteran, Norman C. He had less than high-school 


education. But he has been placed in a job turning 
seams and pockets at 85 cents an hour, plus overtime. 
Because he turns out more work than two other 
workers with normal eyesight, the company has 
asked for another blind veteran. Thus, the successful 
performance of one blind veteran has opened oppor- 
tunities for other blind veterans. 


An official of one of our larger corporations in 
southern California asked for “top” point men. The 
inference was that he had had very poor results with 
*‘medical”’ dischargees. I asked, ‘‘What kind of diffi- 
culties?” He cited several examples which obviously 
could have been remedied if his shop foreman (a non- 
veteran) had been given a little kindly advice and told 
that he did not have to be afraid some veteran would 
get his job. He also told me he had in his shop a 
splendid lad, a disabled veteran, but that he was 
changing from a cheerful disposition to one of “‘snap- 
ping” at people and sulking. I asked for a chance to 
meet and talk with the fellow. 

His name was Bob O., a former 10th Cavalry 
sergeant who had been “‘mussed up” in the Philippines. 
Yes, he liked the job when he came to work and had 
intended to work his way up in the corporation, 
but he watched the “‘old sourpuss” foreman gradually 
work the other veterans out of the shop and felt 
insecure. ‘This worried him. 

It seems that one veteran started to smoke in 
the plant against orders. The foreman bellowed at 
him across the floor, “Ditch that cigarette. Can’t 
you read?” It wasn’t what he said, but the way he 
said it. The veteran turned on an indignant heel 
and said: “Nuts to you!” He threw a handful of 
steel shavings in the machine and walked out. There 
were other instances of a similar nature. 

Thirty minutes later, after talking with the sergeant, 
and company officials, it was the consensus that Bob 
was able to “take over’ as the shop foreman and 
that the foreman would be better off some other place 
in the plant. Bob took over and now has seven dis- 
abled veterans working in the shop with him, all 
apparently content and happy. 

The company official is gratified with the amount of 
work turned out, the low absenteeism, and the “team 
work” among the men. 





Next Theme: INDUSTRIAL SERVICES TO EMPLOYERS 
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Hospital Interviewing Program of USES 


HOSPITAL INTERVIEWING and registration of veterans was begun in 1942 by the United States Employ- 


ment Service in cooperation with the Army and Navy. 


Below are reports from Philadelphia, Pa., Trenton, N. J., and Jacksonville, Fla., telling how this unique 
USES service operates in three of our large service hospitals. 


Philadelphia 


The success of the interviewing and registration 
program in two military hospitals is due largely to 
the good will existing between the hospitals and the 
United States Employment Service. Commanding 
officers and their staffs are wholeheartedly cooperating 
with the Veterans Employment Representatives 
located on hospital premises. 

The Philadelphia Naval Hospital, adjacent to the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, presents a good example of 
this type of program in action. This veterans’ 
facility takes care of haspitalization needs of the 
various branches of the service. 

Special office space is allocated to the USES Vet- 
erans Representatives in the Occupational Therapy 
Building, which also houses the civil readjustment 
officer, the educational officer, chief of rehabilitation, 
and the chief of occupational therapy. A close rela- 
tionship is maintained with these units in carrying 
out the joint program, and naval personnel is made 
available to the Veterans Representative on a full- 
time or part-time basis in accordance with the needs 
of the moment. 

The program has produced far-reaching benefits. 
More than 8,000 veterans, prior to discharge, have 
been interviewed and counseled by the VER’s. The 
veterans themselves react favorably to this special 
USES service. Summed up briefly, it is a morale 
builder. 

The majority of the men coming into the office for 
an interview realize that they need professional help 
in working out a future program for a return to civil- 
ian life. Many are temporarily confused by problems 
which have to be solved before they can hit their 


stride, and the chance to talk things over with men. 


who understand is welcomed. VER’s have reported 
a lessening of tension in the attitude of men as uncer- 
tainty about the future is lessened through this type 
of employment guidance. The majority of the serv- 
icemen show interest in prospective employment and 
a readiness to accept the advice of the VER towards 
that end. 

The Work Therapy Program established over 2 
years ago in the Philadelphia Naval Hospital in coop- 
eration with the USES has now passed the experimen- 
tal stage and has proved so successful it is being con- 
tinued with the consent of the commanding officer. 
This program provides hospitalized veterans with 
the opportunity to do outside work in certain lines of 
endeavor before their actual discharge from the hos- 
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pital. The chief of rehabilitation determines whether 
such employment will contribute to the man’s rehabil- 
itation and the USES determines referral and place- 
ment of the veteran in the temporary work with 
employers in the area, which will tend to facilitate 
their recovery. 

The veterans mostly concerned are amputees, the 
deaf and the blind who have received the maximum 
in medical attention but who are required to remain 
in the hospital for, further treatment before being 
officially discharged. After a veteran is selected for 
outside work, he is questioned by the Navy’s educa- 
tional officer as to his future employment desires. 
His work limitations are listed by a physician and the 
USES Veterans Representative, after talking with the 
veteran determines what type of work he may safely 
undertake. Prospective employers who have shown a 
disposition to employ disabled veterans are then 
interviewed on employment opportunities. 

Special liberty passes are given by the commanding 
officer to veterans who return to the hospital at the 
end of each day. Transportation facilities to and 
from the job are provided for the blind by the 
American Red Cross. The veterans are paid pre- 
vailing wages by employers. 


Full Information on File 


Full information on veterans serviced by the USES 
representatives is kept on file for future reference. 
It includes such items as the locality, home or other 
place in which a veteran wishes to live after discharge, 
facts about his disability, the type of work he is able 
to perform, and his work experience. The informa- 
tion is forwarded to the local office in the veteran’s 
home-town area to aid his employment if he wishes 
to return there. Labor market information is valuable 
to USES representatives when veterans want to know 
about employment in their home areas. 

Since the inauguration of this Work Therapy Pro- 
gram, over 2,000 veterans in the naval hospital have 
obtained employment in more than 25 cooperating 
industries in the area. The plan is, in fact, working 
a miracle in boosting the morale of handicapped 
veterans. It does much to alleviate the “bogey” of 
fear of dependence on others, assuring the veteran 
with a disability that in spite of it he can become a 
self-supporting, useful citizen——Drxm Leg, Informa- 
tion Specialist, USES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Trenton 


The USES representative, detailed at an Army or 
Navy hospital to interview and counsel separatees, is 
proud of his assignment. The best choice for this 
type of job is a veteran, preferably one who has seen 
combat duty overseas and who is familiar with service 
insignia and the history of combat divisions in the 
various theaters of war. Such a representative is 
more apt to gain the confidence of the man and estab- 
lish cordial relations with the officer in charge of 
classification and separation, the medical officers and, 
more especially, the military counselors. 

Among the prospective dischargees, the battle 
casualties have the highest morale. They have been 
found to respond appreciatively to any offer of service, 
they freely discuss disabilities, thus enabling the USES 
representative to make a complete report of the handi- 
cap in relation to employment possibilities. 

The interviews are not confined to men seeking new 
jobs. Those who have jobs to return to often come in 
for information on economic conditions. Coming 
from all parts of the country, and in some cases foreign 
countries, the interviewer will need a broad knowledge 
of labor market conditions including up-to-date infor- 
mation on employment and educational and training 
opportunities, and other benefits of the GI bill of 
rights. He must also be able to direct the veteran to 
other offices of the Government such as the United 
States and State Civil Service Commissions, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, etc. He may also 
be called upon to answer down-to-earth questions 
such as: ‘How can I renew may automobile driver’s 
license?” If he can answer this and other homey type 
of question, he is certain to make a good impression 
on the veteran and win his confidence in the ability 
of the USES office to serve his best interests. 

On one occasion, a master sergeant who, in prewar 
civilian life, had been personnel department head was 
being interviewed. He had never been in combat, 
but the routine of army life had shattered not only his 
nerves but his self-confidence. He seemed not to 
know which way to turn. The interviewer, after an 
interval of tactful probing, discovered the man had an 
interest in boating. This was a cue. Boats might 


capture the interest which was now turned inward and 
affecting the man’s personality. The interviewer 
recommended a temporary job as a deck hand on a 
towboat, and had the satisfaction of seeing the first 
spark of enthusiasm light up the veteran’s eyes. His 
problem was on the way to being solved. Hobbies 
and avocations often prove to be the key to the future 
for this type of individual. It may even be that 
temperamentally they are better fitted to the new 
than the old type of work. 

Most seri6us among the run of problems is that of 
the convalescing soldier who, in the opinion of his 
ward surgeon, would benefit by occupational therapy. 
He may be entitled to from 30 to 90 days’ furlough 
but the ward surgeon cannot grant the leave unless 
some employer will agree to take the veteran into his 
employ for a given time. The employer naturally is 
unwilling to hire the man “sight unseen.” To over- 
come such a predicament, the USES representative 
has the employer complete a “Physical Demands 
Analysis” and the surgeon a “‘Physical Capacity Ap- 
praisal.”” This gives the employer a good idea of 
what to expect from the soldier and the ward surgeon 
a chance to determine whether the job in question is a 
proper one, and how long a furlough should be 
granted. 

Few officers about to be discharged take advantage 
of the service offered by the USES. Practically all 
female officers are registered nurses and have positions 
to which they may return. Occasionally, however, 
circumstance will send an officer to the desk of the 
USES seeking help. A few male officers who sought 
assistance through the USES seemed well pleased. 
One young air force officer with little terminal leave 
and a blessed event fast approaching, needed a job to 
take care of his growing family responsibilities. 
Through “clearance orders,” a position was readily 
located. The officer was pleased and so was the 
USES since it had seen to it that one future citizen 
would get a proper start in life through its efforts.— 
ConRAD JOHNSON, * Employment Specialist, USES. 


* Mr. Johnson, a World War I veteran, is on duty at Tilton Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 


Jacksonville 


The experience of the interviewer in the United 
States Naval Hospital, Naval Air Station, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where large numbers of applications for 
employment have been reported, show that success of 
the program is due largely to the approach used in 
making contacts with the veterans. The role of the 
interviewer at a hospital desk necessarily becomes a 
composite one requiring the tact of a psychologist, the 
understanding of a friend, and the patience of a 
parent. | 

Reactions of disabled veterans to our interviews 
vary with the individual man. However, a few con- 
clusions may be drawn from our experience with men 
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interviewed up to this time. Many are confident that 
jobs are awaiting them and in good faith believe that 
they do not need the services of an agency such as 
ours. Pride keeps others from admitting a need of or 
seeking help from outside. The interviewer’s first 
task is to win the confidence of these veterans, then 
convince them that the Employment Service can help. 

As we see it, much depends on the sincerity and 
patience of the interviewer and his ability to recognize 
and cope with overconfidence or lack of confidence, 


with cocksureness, or with anxiety, fear, or uncer- 
tainty. 
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Once confidence of the veteran is won, however, 
the interviewer can work rapidly in securing regis- 
tration and proving to the man that his abilities and 
needs will be cared for. Once a wrong attitude has 
been punctured, the veteran is eager to cooperate. 
Beginning work is not always easy to settle upon. 
Many veterans, overanxious to get back in harness, 
may want to attempt the impossible. The inter- 
viewer thus has a responsibility to help him realize 
that his comeback must be gradual, progressing from 
the easier to more strenuous tasks as time goes on. 

Once the veteran is satisfied that this is true, his 
morale goes up. He is not going to expect too much 
of himself; he is convinced that he must ‘‘crawl’’ 
before he can “walk.” Realizing that there is a 
agency ready at all times to assist him over the rough 
spots he is more willing to concentrate on the return 
of good health, correct his mistakes, and seek out the 
right job, knowing that eventually this will mean 
fully restored ability. Veterans, on the whole, are 
keen about employment prospects, once a false 
resistance toward help has been broken down. 
There are no accurate figures on the percentage of 





the veterans who have visited the hospital employ- 
ment desk. However, those who profited by our 
help have returned again when a job was completed, 
or when seeking a change to more suitable work. 

Hospital veterans are from all sections of the 
country and sometimes the most we can do is secure 
train reservations or perform some personal errand. 
But this may have a far-reaching effect and send the 
man to his hometown USES seeking the friendly 
service he associates with us. 

Observers commenting on the work at the Jackson- 
ville Naval Hospital believe it is effective largely 
because of the attitude brought to the work by the 
USES interviewer. Men who are in the recupera- 
tive stage need understanding, patience, encourage- 
ment, and sound advice, qualities which the USES 
interviewer brings to his work. They know that the 
smallest deed may go a long way toward building a 
sense of security and restoring the eagerness and 
inquisitiveness that characterizes the well man. 
And a well man is more apt to understand a pro- 
gram set up to help him.—Pau.ine A. BECKER, nter- 
viewer, USES, Jacksoniill:, Fla. 


BETTER JOBS FOR VETERANS THROUGH TRAINING 


USES— 


Partner in Training 


By WENDELL B. EDGERLEY 


Assistant Veterans Employment 
Representative for Ohio 


DURING THE YEARS of war and the preparations 
which preceded the conflict, education and training 
played a vital role in fitting our men for the military 
assignments ahead of them. Now that they are 
returning to peacetime pursuits, daily it becomes 
more apparent that education and training will be 
necessary for large numbers of veterans so that they 
can avail themselves of job opportunities and find a 
successful place in our future national economy. 

Training is not the business of the Ohio United 
States Employment Service. The development of 
formal apprentice training programs, to name just 
one type of training, is the responsibility of the 
Apprentice-Training Service. Yet Ohio has cooper- 
ated in the development of formal apprenticeship 
training programs and in promotion of on-the-job 
training. 

Here are some specific cases to illustrate the value 
of coordinated action in this field. 

In Lorain county Ohio, the local USES manager 
and the Veterans Employment Representative deter- 
mined that there was a shortage of automobile 
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mechanics, machinists, and auto body repairmen. 
A community-wide program was launched at a meet- 
ing called by the local USES manager in his office 
which was attended by representatives of the 110 
garages in the county. During the meeting, a 
county Automotive Advisory Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee was appointed to develop a tentative program 
to be submitted for approval to the full committee. 
The subcommittee was representative of garage own- 
ers, the ATS, and the USES. They determined that 
160 veteran apprentices could be accommodated in 
their county, and outlined a plan which provided 
that the local schools assume the responsibility for 
related training as their share in the program. 

At a subsequent meeting of the full committee, the 
proposed program developed by the subcommittee was 
discussed in detail by the garage owners of the com- 
munity and was accepted by the group as a basic 
pattern. Twenty-five veterans have already been 
placed in training under this plan. Further success 
is predicted for the program. 

Training to become a journeyman is apparently 
among the more attractive of opportunities to 
veterans. 

The case of one disabled veteran interested in auto- 
mobile mechanics illustrates this point. This veteran, 
who contacted a local USES office in Ohio, was 34 
years old, married, and with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. He had served in Italy and was decorated with 
the Purple Heart and three bronze stars. He was 
not interested in his old job. He had had 1 year’s 
experience as an auto mechanic’s helper prior to his 
5 years’ experience as a core paster. Referred to an 
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automobile agency, he was placed in apprentice 
training. At the completion of his training program, 
he will receive $1.25 per hour. The community will 
have benefited by the availability of an additional 
skilled worker and he will have realized a life’s 
ambition. 

On a county-wide basis, apprentice training pro- 
grams are being developed for the following occupa- 
tions: sheet metal workers, glaziers, carpenters, typo- 
graphical workers, painters, electricians, bricklayers, 
pressmen, railroad car repairmen, plumbers, and 
patternmakers. 

Another veteran was placed by using special place- 
ment techniques. He was 25, a high school graduate 
with 38 months’ experience in the African-Italian 
theaters. He did not wish to return to his former job 
as a rubber worker. He was interested in apprentice- 
ship in some trade but could not decide which field 
to enter. 

Arrangements were made with a number of em- 
ployers who volunteered to explain the job’ factors 
involved in specific trades in which training was avail- 
able. He watched a machinist, a sheet metal worker, 
and a pattern maker actually performing their duties. 
He decided that ‘“‘wood patternmaking” offered him 
the advantages he desired and started work as an 
apprentice in that field in September. He has been 
an enthusiastic learner and has improved steadily. 
His future earnings will be more than he made in his 
former job. 

A third veteran involved had no civilian work ex- 
perience but was graced with an excellent personality. 
He was interested in an apprenticeship but was unde- 
cided which trade to enter. After counseling in the 
local office, he chose apprenticeship with a local jew- 
eler. His work has been so satisfactory that the em- 
ployer has requested referral of another veteran 
trainee. 

Shortly after VJ-day, it became obvious that there 
was a great shortage of on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities for veterans in Ohio. Having received a 
certificate of entitlement of training from the Veter- 
ans Administration, the veteran was usually told to 
hunt an employer willing to hire him and to obtain 
approval of his establishment as a training institution. 
Such a haphazard procedure was doomed to failure. 
Employers contacted by the veteran frequently did 
not know what the veteran was talking about; and the 
veteran usually knew so little about the set-up that 
he was unable to sell the program even to sympathetic 
employers. In October 1945, 5,000 veterans eligible 
for on-the-job training were walking the streets of our 
State hunting training opportunities. 

The Ohio State Department of Education set out to 
do something about approving employer establish- 
ments as training institutions. Early efforts indicated 
two serious problems in the approval procedure. 
First, the application form was too complicated and 
second, a bottleneck developed in the State depart- 
ment. When employers received the long application 
form, many personnel men became disinterested 
because of the great amount of work required in 
completing the application. On-the-job training was 
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all but forgotten. The employer who had persever- 
ance enough to continue in the face of such difficulties 
soon found that it took so long to obtain approval that 
the veteran often became tired of waiting and ac- 
cepted other employment. 

Recognizing the problem, the veterans coordinator 
of the State Department of Education contacted 
employers, veterans’ organizations, and governmental 
agencies, including the USES, for suggestions to 
remedy the situation. The resulting action was a 
simplified one-page form, “A Request for Approval 
of On-the-Job Training,” with clear-cut instructions 
in simplified English. 

Under this plan, approval procedure was simplified 
by delegating preliminary approval of employer’s 
establishments to the local city, county, or exempted 
village superintendent of schools. By this decentral- 
ization, the whole procedure was expedited. The 
representative of the local schools now recommends 
the preliminary approval and sends the employer’s 
application to the State Department of Education 
where final‘ approval becomes largely a matter of 
routine. Since December 1, 20 employer establish- 
ments have been approved daily. The procedure 
which formerly took weeks is now a matter of 2 or 3 
days. 

Fixed Responsibility 


A word should also be said about on-the-job train- 
ing. The responsibility for promotion of on-the-job 
training is not fixed by the law. Following the same 
pattern in use in other States, the USES in Ohio 
works with the schools and the Veterans Administra- 
tion to urge employers to set up training programs 
in their own establishments. 

In Cleveland, a plan has been used with good 
results. Several hundred letters were sent out to 
employers explaining the “what” and “how” of 
on-the-job training. Employers were told that copies 
of “‘helpful hints” prepared by the State Department 
of Education could be obtained from the local USES 
office or from the office of the local superintendent of 
schools. In addition, the employer was offered tech- 
nical help in setting up the program. Employer 
response was gratifying and last reports show that the 
demand for this type of service is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Our local VER in Cleveland reports 
30 programs approved during the week of December 3. 
These openings provide placement opportunities for 
60 veterans. The Employer Service Division is now 
contacting employers by telephone and personal visits 
to. develop more on-the-job training programs, 
similar to the one involving this case: 

John F. was a veteran, 22 years of age with experi- 
ence in the Army Air Force as a repairman of instru- 
ments. He was interested in finding a related civilian 
occupation. No openings were on file in the local 
office for this type of work. However, a local com- 
pany developed a training program to train this 
veteran as a repairman of automobile speedometers. 
Satisfactorily placed, he is very happy in his job. 

From our limited experience with the training of 
veterans, the Ohio USES can draw these conclusions: 
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1. The field of formal apprenticeship training offers 
a limited number of opportunities, but leads to 
journeyman status and is, therefore, preferable 
wherever available. 

2. On-the-job training programs provide an answer 
for the veteran who wants shorter term training in 
the nonapprenticeable trades; such programs are a 
tangible result of community cooperation in behalf 
of the veteran. 


ON THE MOBILITY 


They Come to 
California 


. . By Roy sTOCKTON 


Assistant Veterans Employment 
Representative for California 


“CALIFORNIA, HERE I COME” is apparently 
the theme song of thousands of veterans, judging by 
the influx to this State of veterans whose prewar homes 
were elsewhere. 

With the record of veteran migration to the West 
after the last war before them, Veterans Employment 
Service representatives and others engaged in veteran 
activities had expected a certain, but gradual, increase 
of veteran in-migration. They were not prepared, 
however, for very great veteran migration into Cali- 
fornia almost immediately after the end of the war. 

Veterans Employment Representatives in local 
United States Employment Service offices throughout 
the State report that as high as 75 percent of veterans 
who come to the local offices entered the service from 
other States. 

A check made just previous to the start of World 
War II by State agencies revealed that while only 
162,000 men entered the armed services from Cali- 
fornia in World War I, it was estimated there were 
500,000 veterans in the State in 1940. According to 
figures released by the Selective Service System in 
September, a total of 950,000 were inducted from 
California for World War II. This included 200,000 
who had registered in other States, but who had been 
California residents and workers for from 6 months to 
2 years prior to induction. It did not include an 
estimated 50,000 volunteers. 

William G. Sweigart, secretary to Governor Earl 
Warren, recently said that 500,000 veterans have 
already come to California, and that of this number 
150,000 wue residents of other States previous to the 
war. 

Reasons for Migration 


(here are varied causes for this movement of veter- 
ans to the West coast. In 1942 the Disabled Veterans 
made a survey as to reasons for the migration of 
World War I veterans to a number of States which 
showed a very heavy veteran population. The reasons 
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3. The development of appropriate training pro- 
grams brings the veterans satisfaction in the field of 
their interests and leads to economic security on both 
a personal and a community basis. 

4. Satisfactory placements of veteran trainees bene- 
fits the employer and influences his attitude toward 
future utilization of the assistance available to him 
through the USES. 


OF THE VETERA N—I 


given at that time were: (1) Greater employment op- 
portunities; (2) less expensive living conditions; (3) 
healthful living conditions. 

World War II veterans who are coming to Cali- 
fornia now are inspired by these and a variety of other 
reasons, among them the simple one—they like 
California—as expressed in the following letter which 
appeared in the November 30 issue of YANK, the 
Army weekly: 

Dear YANK: I was inducted in New Jersey, but my home 
State is Delaware. When I get out of service, I have no in- 
tention of living in either State—I have been stationed in 
California and I like it. What happens if I am out of work in 
California? Can I get in on the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights? 

The letter was written from the Philippines, and the 
writer was told by YANK that he can file for his read- 
justment allowance in any State. This man is only 
one of a million or more who were trained in Cali- 
fornia. While they were in the State, defense plants 
of all kinds were in full swing and they heard much 
about “‘big money” and acute labor shortages; they 
were treated cordially by local people and the sun 
was shining. When they went overseas they carried 
with them pleasant memories of California and have 
a desire to return here—not realizing that conditions 
may have changed greatly at the close of the war. 

Very many of the men questioned by the Veterans 
Employment Representatives state they have jobs 
available in their home States, but their wives, who 
came to California to meet them, insist on remaining 
here. Other wives followed their husbands here dur- 
ing the training period, worked in defense plants while 
they were fighting in the Pacific area, and do not 
want to leave the State. 

California also has more veteran hospitals, covering 
all classes, than any other State—84 in all. Many of 
these hospitals are convalescent hospitals and a good 
portion of those discharged here want to remain be- 
cause they fear to return to a more severe climate 
which may aggravate their disability. 

The reputed health-giving qualities of climate in 
the West is responsible for much of the migration. 
Almost daily veterans come into the local office to 
say that they are in California “for their health,” 
regardless of the fact that the California climate in 
that particular community may be anything but 
beneficial to his ailment. 

Residents of other States, and especially members 
of the medical profession, should be advised that 
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California has a wide variety of climate, and that in 
most cases the veteran will gain nothing from a 
health standpoint by migrating to the coast. 


Effect on Labor Market 


The effect on the labor market of this migration to 
California can be described as adding more water to 
a bucket that is already full to the brim. 

Veterans being separated from the armed forces 
are facing the same job problems in California as are 
being faced by civilian war workers. Numerically 
there are many jobs listed with the USES, but many 
veterans are not. satisfied to take what is offered. 
They want to shop around first, because: (a) A sub- 
stantial portion of the jobs are for unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, at rates of pay and for a short work- 
week that do not interest the veteran; (6) skilled 
openings are for workers with long experience in the 
trades or skills on order, and for wages not equal to or 
comparable with wartime wages for the same skills; 
(c) large numbers of openings in the commercial and 
professional (white-collared) field are not attractive 
to veterans who have been performing clerical and 
professional jobs in the service. 

California is not a highly industrailized State and 
outside of the metropolitan areas of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, nearly all of the labor demand is in 
trade, service, or agriculture. During the war there 
sprung into being war activity industries such as 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and their allied parts, which 
attracted to the State over a million war workers. 
It was expected that many or most of these would 
return to their home States after the end of the war 
and the curtailment of the war factory activities. 
This has not happened. 


They Plan to Stay 


A recent survey by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce indicates that 90 percent of the in-migrant 
civilians who came to southern California to work in 
war production intend to remain in the State. This 
complicates the employment problem for the return- 
ing California veteran, adding to the problem created 
by the in-migration of many thousands of his own 
comrades anxious to find themselves a spot in the 
California labor field. 

The facts related above put upon the Veterans 
Employment Service and the USES a very heavy re- 
sponsibility in trying to place all of these people in 
jobs for which they are qualified. There are not 
enough jobs in California at the present time to give 
all of these people what they want. Developing new 
job opportunities for veterans by contact with em- 
ployers of every type is now more important than 
ever. But this has been made difficult by the fact 
that most USES offices, especially in the Veterans 
Employment Service section, are woefully under- 
staffed and the tremendous increase in office contacts 
keeps every member of the staff busy in the office. 

The in-migrant veteran group constitutes an average 
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of 50 percent of the total initial veteran contacts, as 
contrasted to an estimated 35 percent 3 months ago. 
(This ranges from 20 percent in a rural community 
to 75 percent in one of the large offices.) 

The local offices have difficulty in placing these 
veterans, since less than 20 percent of them have 
sufficient work experience or training to make place- 
ment easy. The rest need counsel, selective place- 
ment, and other help. Unlike the local veterans, 
they have no previous knowledge of local conditions, 
geography, etc., which makes it necessary to give 
them much more time than the home boys. As it is 
the policy of the Veterans Employment Service and 
the USES to treat all alike, every effort is made by 
the already overburdened staff to give these in- 
migrants maximum service. 

Most local offices, outside of the urban industrial 
centers, find that the portion of the in-migrants who 
do have skills cannot be fitted to any of the jobs 
available in that community. For instance, a non- 
industrial community found itself with applications 
for work as vest-maker, with no work of that kind 
available—but the applicant did not want to go 
elsewhere and had no other skill. 


Where to Live? Is the Question 


Not the direct responsibility of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, but one that ties in very closely with 
employment, is that of housing, which is growing 
more critical every day in California. Men with 
skills for which there are jobs open often cannot take 
the offered job because there is no place for them 
to live. 

With local veterans who -have acquired wives and 
families since the war started finding it impossible to 
find suitable homes, the arrival of hundreds of in- 
migrants in every community, many also with 
families, has complicated an already bad situation. 
The result is a serious social problem, as these people 
are crowded into substandard, unsanitary quarters, 
with danger to the community of a serious epidemic 
of disease; schools are overcrowded, and all com- 
munity public facilitieés taxed to the utmost. 

At present these in-migrant veterans have some 
money and many of them are filing for their readjust- 
ment allowance, but unless more jobs which they can 
fill are developed and housing provided, the condi- 
tions will be extremely serious from all aspects. 

Perhaps some day, after full reconversion and 
establishment of planned diversified industries, all of 
these veterans who want to live here can be assim- 
ilated. But now everyone, in or out of the Army, 
will do the serviceman or veteran a favor by advising 
him not to come to California unless he has a skill for 
which there is a definite labor market and unless he 
has arranged for living quarters in advance. Some 
day, too, the great acreage of some of the finest farm 
land in the world will be open to veterans under the 
California Central Valley’s project in the Imperial 
Valley—but that, too, will be several years in the 
future. 
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ON THE MOBILITY OF THE VETERA NII 


They Come to 
Florida 


- +. By R. & MACDONALD 
Veterans Employment ..<presentative 


for Florida 


WORLD -WAR II veterans are still on the march 
if judged by observations made in Miami particularly, 
and other populous centers in sov lorida. Migra- 
tion of veterans to the Stat+ increased rapidly, 
shown by contacts at Unine states Employment 
Service offices and activities | separation centers as 
disclosed by separation no: oming into the office 
of the State Veterans En.) oyment Representative. 
Separation notices have i creased from 5,000 per 
month since August 1945, . »ximately 25,000 
per month atthetimeofthe pr.. ian of this article, 
December 1, 1945. A large percen :age of the notices 
received represent out-of-State veterans. 

A check of operations in the local USES office in 
Miami on the first of October indicated chat activities 
were already at the peak reached in tke past season 
(seasonal rise usually begins on the first of February). 
Receptionist contacts increased from Tune through 
October from 8,000 to 23,300, and anplications for 
work increased over the same period from 2,400 to 
6,900. Partial returns for November indicate that 
this month will show a decided increase in all activities 
over October. Analyzing the veterans’ readjustment 
allowance claims activity, there was an increase from 
June through October from an initial claims load 
of 300 in June to 2,600 in October. Compensable 
claims over the same period increased from 1,600 
to 7,600. 

In the Miami office it was found that during this 
period receptionist contacts increased from 1,700 to 
4,800 and applications for work from 350 to 1,360. 
Initial claims jumped from 10C€ to over 400 and 
compensable claims from 300 to 1,200. 

The above figures do not include activities at the 
Miami Beach office established within the past 
6months. For the same period this office increased its 
claims contacts from 17 to 300; compensable claims 
from slightly more than 100 to over 900. 

The migration of veterans to Miami is placing 
a heavy load on the local office. / | important func- 
tions of the Employment Service are having to be put 
aside to a certain extent to take care of claimants, both 
unemployment compensation and Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Allowance claims. Thi. problem of in- 
adequate personnel has received consideration by the 
State office and it is hoped that representations made 
will result in relieving the situation. 

Why are veterans coming to Florida? What are 
their future plans? A recent check s10wed that in 
a majority of cases the veteran left Lis home State 
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on account of a cold climate or in search of health 
and rest. Generally, however, the veteran has no 
plans to remain permanently in the State, intending 
to leave by April 1946. 

One reason that helped veterans to make their 
decision to come to this State, particularly where the 
climate is involved, is the fact that so many servicemen 
received their training here. They thus became ac- 
quainted with a warm climate, while others, during 
their training period, married Florida residents or 
have plans of this nature. Others indicated that they 
desired to enjoy a warm climate for a few months be- 
cause their service assignments had been in extremely 
cold areas. But, it all boils down to an evident desire 
for travel and Florida is apparently selected for 
climatic and health reasons, but for the winter season 
only. Very few desire permanent jobs. 

The influx of veterans from other States will not 
seriously affect the Florida labor market except in 
Miami. Miami is the drawing card for those seeking 
a warmer climate and a place to play—not that other 
south Florida towns are unsuitable. 


Range of Employment Limited 

In passing, it should be observed that industries in 
Miami do not offer a very wide range of employment 
opportunities. Hotels and restaurants offer by far the 
greatest opportunity. 

Many of the veterans calling at the employment 
offices apparently are not interested in any kind of 
work—for the present. For example, a job paying $1 
an hour, 52 hours per week, requiring no experience 
and the work light, was refused by 12 veterans in 
succession. They were more interested in filing for 
readjustment allowances than in ajob. This example 
does not present an unusual case. 

A survey recently completed in the Tampa area by 
the Reports and Analysis Division disclosed that out 
of a total of about 450 applications of World War II 
veterans, 58 percent were Florida residents prior to 
their enlistment in the services and 42 percent were 
from outside Florida, with 38 States represented and 1 
territorial possession. The check also showed that 
approximately 82 percent of this group registered for 
employment in less than 60 days from the date of 
separation from the armed services. 

The Tampa area is more industrialized than the 
Miami area and possesses a very different picture. 
Instead of a large majority, as in Miami, giving the 
reasons for coming into the State for climate and 
health, over 50 percent in the Tampa area are seeking 
employment, with 13 percent giving as a reason the 
fact that they had married a Florida resident and 
planned to settle here. Another interesting fact came 
out; namely, that the out-of-State veterans qualified 
in a much greater proportion for professional, mana- 
gerial, clerical, sales, and skilled occupations than did 
the Florida veterans. 

In order to render a satisfactory service. to veterans, 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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HONOLULU TELLS 
ITS POSTWAR STORY 


LONG BEFORE bombs fell on Oahu on December 
7, 1941, Hawaii had been a busy center of defense 
work, and the outbreak of war but intensified activi- 
ties. First to face the impact of war, the Island will 
be about last to revert to peacetime conditions. Five 
months of postwar have brought only a slackening 
of wartime tempo. 

While Honolulu has had little war production, it 
has been a wartime base for maintenance, supply, 
and repair; a center of jungle training for troops pre- 
paring to move to forward areas, and a rest and 
recreational center for those returned after combat, 
and more recently it has been a center for redeploy- 
ment of troops and headquarters for activities in the 
Pacific. 

From 1940 to 1944, Oahu’s civilian population 
increased 51 percent from 229,000 to 348,000. This 
did not include a tremendous expansion in the number 
of uniformed personnel stationed on the Island. 
Many of the workers employed by the Army and 
Navy were recruited on the Mainland, and some will 
return as shipping becomes available. Likewise, 
many thousands of troops are being returned to the 
Mainland and their departure will have a gradual de- 
flationary effect on business such as amusements, curio 
stores, restaurants, and the like. This will call for 
readjustments in the labor force in which the United 
States Employment Service hopes to be able to play 
a helpful role. 


Chamber of Commerce Leads Way 


Postwar planning in a broad manner has been 
headed by the postwar planning committee of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, which was organ- 
ized about the middle of 1943 and which made its 
final report on September 14, 1945. This committee, 
with 16 active subcommittees, has worked in close 
cooperation with the War Manpower Commission 
and the USES. Newton R. Holcomb, Territorial 
Director of the WMC, has been one of its members. 

This committee feels that Hawaii’s future possibil- 
ities rest on four economic props: Industrialized agri- 
culture, the size of the armed forces retained there, 
the tourist business, and the fishing industry. De- 
pendent on these factors for prosperity are construc- 
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tion, retailing and wholesaling, finance, transporta- 
tion, and a vast array of other enterprises. 

The major conclusion of the committee is that 
Hawaii may expect more than enough work for the 
labor force for 2 or probably 3 years. There is 
such a tremendous backlog of private construction 
of homes, expansion of business enterprises, and 
modernization of services that it will require such 
a period to catch up on work long deferred because 
of the war. 

A partial list of private construction planned for 
the next 3 years has been compiled by the com- 
mittee. It totals $113,150,000, and is considered 
near capacity for local contractors with their pres- 
ent facilities. In addition, there are $55,000,000 
worth of public projects listed as highly essential, 
and about $163,000,000 worth of public projects 
which can be undertaken later. 

Studies indicate that individuals are anxious to 
buy a vast number of automobiles, new household 
appliances, and other consumer goods products as 
soon as they become available. This augurs well 
for the wholesale and retail -trade. 





One Huge Program 


In the field of civic improvement, there is also 
need for harbor and airport developments, slum 
clearance, off-street parking facilities, and numerous 
other community projects which will require much 
manpower. Hawaii’s basic industries—sugar and 
pineapple—hope to obtain 6,000 additional workers 
to build up work forces sharply depleted by the attrac- 
tion of better-paying war jobs. 

In its concluding report, the planning committee 
for the island warned of the necessity of careful 
scheduling of large projects for the best utilization 
of manpower and other resources. The report says: 

All work should be listed as one huge program, public and 
private, and it should be arranged in logical order according 
to its importance. Some has to be done at once and some 
not for 5 years. ... Everyone seems to agree that well- 
ordered priorities for public and private projects are necessary, 
but too many people feel that priorities are necessary for every- 
thing except their own pet projects or the projects of their 
own ‘particular constituents. 

The chief function of the USES in this program 
is to furnish information on the labor market and 
to channel labor to projects as they reach the pro- 
duction stage. 
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Only two group lay-offs of workers due to war 
production cut-backs have come to the attention of 
the USES in Honolulu. It is expected that many of 
the workers will want to return to the mainland and 
others will be transferred to installations which are 
still hiring workers, so that little unemployment will 
result. As of January 9, 1946, only 26 compensable 
claims were accepted locally and at the present time 
8 are active with benefit payments being made. A 
few servicemen’s readjustment claims are being paid in 
Honolulu and some claims of both types on the other 
Islands. 

Comparatively few veterans were released in the 
islands before the establishment of an Army separation 
center there late in May. Since then discharges of 
some 20 to 30 per day have risen to well over 100, 
with the Army leading in the number being made. 
The Army separation center expects to be discharg- 
ing about 100 a day within the near future. Marine 
discharges have been negligible as very few Marine 
enlistments of Island men have been made. Eleven 
women Marine separations were accomplished in the 
latter part of 1945. 

Some disabled (CDD) veterans have been regis- 
tered with the USES. This does not take into con- 
sideration the large number of local men who, 
although wearers of the Purple Heart, were discharged 
under the point system. The Veterans Employment 
Service of the USES is working in close contact with 
the separation centers, veterans’ organizations, and 
individual veterans. Many companies have been 
holding positions open for the return of their em- 
ployees in the service, and displacement of workers by 
returning veterans is expected to be negligible. 


USES Watching Postwar Trends 


The Honolulu USES is attempting to keep in close 
touch with postwar trends in order to fulfill the task 
of bringing jobs and job hunters together. Through 
the Information Service, which has developed radio 
publicity, cooperative advertising, and press releases, 
and through the Employer Relations Division, in 
bringing the services of the USES to the attention of 
employers in the community, the Honolulu office is 
a clearing house where workers can find jobs and em- 
ployers can find workers. The development of a 
wide variety of job orders has made it possible to offer 
immediate positions to all job seekers without taking 
an interim unemployment compensation claim. 
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The USES will continue to accelerate the registra- 
tion of available workers and to strive aggressively to 
have employers list their requirements with it so that 
workers will experience little or no delay in being 
referred to job.—E. LeicH STEVENS, Assistant Territo- 
rial Director, USES, Hawaii. 


PATTERN FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


THE EMPLOYMENT problem in the Utica-Rome 
labor market area calls for— 
1. Developing jobs for displaced workers. 


2. Finding employment for workers released from war and 
other plants at their present skill level. (Companion phase of 
this problem is to find workers with the specific skills for cur- 
rent job opportunities.) 


3. Reconciling peacetime wages and working conditions 
with those of wartime. 


4. Securing suitable jobs for special groups, particularly 
veterans and women. 

The dominant centers of the labor market areas 
are those concentrated about the cities of Utica and 
Rome. Currently 3,800 persons are unemployed, 
more than half of whom are women. In addition, 
between 12,000 and 15,000 veterans are expected to 
return, which means that there must be a minimum 
of 22,000 jobs to absorb the area’s entire labor force. 
There is little prospect at present of this being 
achieved. 

Complicating this situation is the fact that it is 
difficult to match skills of workers with major job 
opportunities. Our need is to secure for the area 
additional metal trades industries in order to use 
skills available, or, as an alternative, to engage in a 
retraining program to develop skilled textile workers. 
This would be one solution to our problem were it 
not that workers are reluctant to return to textiles, 
one basic industry where most of the openings exist. 

Unfortunately, wages and working conditions stack 
up unfavorably alongside war jobs. In addition, 
workers want to keep on using newly acquired skills 
which are more to their liking. 


Jobs for Women Limited 


Job openings for women, however, are limited. In 
Rome and its environs, of 2,100 job openings which 
may develop, only 400 will be for women. Yet 
among currently unemployed of about 2,000, at 
least 1,200 are women. 

The question of adequate job opportunities for 
returning veterans is also a pressing problem inthe 
area, and for similar reasons: the types of job op- 
portunities are not of a level to attract ambitious 
servicemen looking for jobs with futures. 

From this it is easily understood why we need 
complete cooperation of management, labor, the 
public, and Government if we are to ward off dis- 
tressed employment conditions in the near future and 
possibly for some time to come. Therefore we have 
turned to our Management-Labor Committee for 
assistance because of its effectiveness in coping with 
similar wartime problems. 
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Management and labor in each local-office juris- 
diction were asked to serve on subcommittees of the 
Area Management-Labor Committee in developing 
employment programs for specific communities 
within the respective local-office jurisdictions. Com- 
mittees have already been appointed and are now 
functioning. Others are in the process of being 
organized. Each will develop its own program for 
the specific community or communities it represents. 

As a pattern for subcommittees, the Area Committee 
offered the following 13-point outline: 


1. Establish the Area Manpower Committee as a central 
committee on Reconversion and Reemployment. 


2. Have committee establish liaison with all groups, such as 
Committee for Economic Development, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Industrial Associations, employee groups, etc. 


3. Designate the local USES office as headquarters of sub- 
committees, the manager to act as chairman of committee. 


4. Ask employers, labor, civic leaders, fraternal leaders, 
and all interested groups to channel suggestions, criticisms, 
etc., into the USES office. 


5. Ask that employers and others make known to the USES 
all job opportunities and that civic organizations write in 
promoting this program. 


6. Appoint a special committee (one representative of 
management and one of labor) to gather information on 
reconversion needs of each local-office jurisdiction, with special 
attention to wage problems, working conditions, bottleneck 
problems in specific industries, and bottleneck industries in or 
outside of area which may be impeding progress of area 
industries. 


7. Establish contact with related committees concerned with 
industrial development of area, particularly those concerned 
with balancing the industrial economy. 


8. If necessary, develop special consultants to discuss em- 
ployment problems with employees, employers, etc. The local 
Chamber of Commerce and labor groups can do effective 
work here. 


9. Work closely with the Veterans Service Committees 
already organized in each jurisdiction, to assure full employment 
of all veterans. 


10. Report to community periodically on progress of 
reconversion, employment conditions, needs of community, 
etc., in so far as employment is concerned. 


11. Ask city, county, State, and Federal Government 
officials to cooperate with the committee and assign repre- 
sentatives to attend meetings. 


12. Have management and labor representatives make 
complete reports to their respective groups regarding actions 
taken by the committee to assure full employment in the 
community. 


13. If committee agrees, appoint a panel of representatives 
of the public to sit with the committee in advisory capacity. 
Such panel could include representatives of the clergy, educa- 
tional interests, and social service groups. 


USES on Veterans Service Committees 


The Veterans Service Committees referred to in 
our program have been organized since March 1944 
and are composed of representatives of all interests 
in the various communities concerned with rendering 
services to veterans. Community plans have been 
developed to assist the returning serviceman and the 
committees were organized and are chaired by USES 
personnel. 

We believe that a program which provides for 
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regular meetings of management-labor committees to 
discuss mutual problems and develop worthwhile 
programs is of paramount importance to our whole 
economy. We further believe that there is no problem 
of either group so great that it cannot be resolved to 
a great extent at meetings such as these and in a 
manner which will be satisfactory to both groups. 

Joint meetings of the Area Management-Labor 
Committee and the Community Employment Com- 
mittees are scheduled regularly. 

The initiative in this program was taken by the area 
office after consultation with the local office managers 
and the district superintendent and in cooperation 
with other groups in town. It is being carried out 
through the facilities of the USES. 

Since our plan to expand our Management-Labor 
Committee program is in its infancy, results of this 
extra effort cannot be evaluated as yet. However, 
the acceptance of the plan by both management and 
labor and the general enthusiasm indicated by both 
groups leave no doubt in our minds regarding its 
success, if we, as an agency, do our part and at the 
same time receive from others a like degree of co- 
operation.— VINCENT D. Murpny, Area Director, Utica, 
Pe 


USES HELPS ANTHRACITE 
BUILD MANPOWER SUPPLY 


A PROBLEM peculiar perhaps to no other American 
industry but that of Pennsylvania’s anthracite mining 
is being solved successfully by means of an intensive 
recruitment-training program. An innovation for 
this particular industry, it was developed through joint 
cooperation of the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area office 
of the United States Employment Service and the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., one of the major anthracite 
producing companies. 

The problem concerns the replacement of veteran 
anthracite mine workers who are constantly being lost 
to the industry through disability, illness, advanced 
age, death, or other reason. 

The solution lies in training robust young men. 
Inducements and advantages in the form of competent 
and thorough instruction, and high, steady wages 
while training are essential if the industry is to over- 
come the aversion of the younger generation to the 
“undesirability’’ of underground work. 

The plan of training inexperienced workers for the 
anthracite industry was advanced by the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre area office of the USES during the last 
2 years. At various joint meetings, anthracite prob- 
lems and their possible solutions were discussed by 
USES and coal company representatives. This was 
a new approach to mining recruitment; in the past, 
very little attention had been given to the proper 
induction of new workers. 

For some time it has been apparent to USES that 
unless the anthracite industry took immediate and 
progressive measures to build up its manpower re- 
sources it would stagnate. Strong hands and muscles 
are needed to produce coal. The manpower pool 
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from which the industry draws workers should have 
a continuous inflow of fresh manpower. 

This fact also suddenly became apparent to the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Planning and working in 
cooperation with our USES area office, a satisfactory 
recruitment-training program was agreed upon and 
was inaugurated September 1, 1945. 

The recruitment phase consists of extensive news- 
paper and radio advertising by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., with considerable publicity also being 
furnished by the public relations section of the USES 
offices, through the medium of pamphlets, radio 
announcements, and news columns. 

Company representatives, all former colliery super- 
intendents, were assigned to our local USES offices to 
interview prospects and hire them “‘on the spot,”’ for 
training. All male applicants with qualifications suit- 
able to mine work are directed to the mine unit. 


Training Program for “Helpers” 


In addition to interviewing all qualified office 
visitors, company representatives work closely with 
referral interviewers in the local offices, going over 
the active application files. Call-in letters are sent 
to all applicants who show promise as miners. After 
3 weeks of this recruitment, we secured more than 
150 hires, a record highly pleasing to the company. 

In conjunction with the recruitment drive, the hiring 
company established a training program at five of its 
coal-producing collieries. The object was to develop 
miners’ helpers, who would eventually qualify as full- 
fledged miners. At each colliery, the company desig- 
nated special training sections, each under the primary 
supervision of a miner-instructor. The latter is 
licensed under Pennsylvania mining laws and is 
chosen for his thorough knowledge of operations of 
the anthracite industry, and for his ability to impart 
such knowledge to the trainees in a systematic and 
practical manner. 

Two trainees are assigned to each miner-instructor 
and each training section has enough working space 
to permit instruction of 100 trainees at a single time. 
These training sections are operated under practical 
working conditions; thus there is no loss of time or 
earnings when the trainee qualifies for transfer to a 
place in the regular coal production sections of the 
mine. 

The training sections have the benefit of all ap- 
proved safety measures and practices provided for 
under Pennsylvania mining laws. A licensed mine 
foreman and safety engineer supervises the miner- 
instructor. Care is exercised to insure that the 
trainee gets proper instruction and experience in the 
various phases of employment required of a miner’s 
helper. This thorough training and _ instruction 
reduces the customary hazards of coal mining to a 
minimum. 

After the trainee has learned the fundamentals of 
mining, he is transferred to other sections of the 
mines where he still works under supervision of a 
State-licensed miner. Following 2 years of such 
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apprenticeship, he is qualified to take an oral exam- 
ination for a miner’s certificate. 

The program has been endorsed by local veterans’ 
organizations and by the United Mine Workers. It 
has also been approved by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as appropriate “‘on-the- 
job” training for veterans under Public Law 346 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Thus, the veteran 
eligible for training under the GI bill can choose to 
become a miner-helper trainee, and, as such, will be 
paid the initial starting rate of approximately $50 
per week by the Coal Company. In addition, the 
Veterans’ Administration will grant subsistence to 
make up the difference between the starting rate of 
the trainee and the rate paid the skilled miner, which 
is approximately $60 to $65 per week. This is ex- 
pected to greatly augment the number of mine 
trainees which already has improved surprisingly. 


Program May Set Precedent 


Other large coal producing companies are intently 
watching the progress of the Lehigh Valley and USES 
program. It is not unlikely that eventually it will be 
adopted throughout the anthracite industry, since 
all companies are faced with a replacement problem 
similar to that which led the Lehigh Valley and the 
USES to cooperate in its solution.—J Ames P. O’Brien, 
Area Chief of Training, USES, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
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it has been necessary to resort to self-registrations 
under the guidance of trained interviewers. This, 
however, did not prove successful. It further neces- 
sitated selecting certain groups in the unskilled and 
semiskilled categories for direct counter referrals and 
skeleton registration cards. The latter operation has 
helped materially to speed up referrals. It is found 
that complete registration cards in the lower brackets 
in seasonal areas are of little value and will be elimi- 
nated from our active files in April. Nine out of ten 
cards in the active file are less than 60 days old, in 
most cases less than 30 and all migrated from other 
States. 

As a result of this traveling desire on the part of 
veterans, as far as Florida is concerned, the State 
chamber of commerce and many local chambers have 
released publicity suggesting that no one should come 
to Florida without definite prearrangements for hous- 
ing facilities. Further publicity is contémplated sug- 
gesting that jobs as well as housing should be arranged 
for in advance. 

Local USES office personnel deserve much praise 
for doing a grand job under trying circumstances. 
The veterans are being rendered every possible serv- 
ice. Some offices have veterans coming in at an 
average of one every 2 minutes, but they still are 
properly interviewed, counseled, and placed when a 
job is wanted. All extend themselves to serve the 
men who served us. 
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